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PREFACE. 


"Every  great  painter  carries  us  into  a  world  of  his  own,  where,  if  we 
give  ourselves  up  to  his  guidance,  we  may  find  much  enjoyment;  but,  if 
we  cavil  at  every  step,  we  may  l>e  sure  tliL-re  is  a  greater  fault  in  ourselves 
than  any  we  can  discover  in  him." — C.  15.  Leslie,  R.A. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  the  artist  and 
his  work  in  a  living  form.  Appreciation  is  aimed  at 
lather  than  criticism.  Where  there  is  so  much  to 
admire,  cavilling,  even  if  just  (which  it  rarely  is)  would 
be  ungracious.  Vicat  Cole's  life  and  place  in  Art  are 
"writ  large"  on  his  canvases.  On  them  he  would  wish 
to  be  seen  and  known,  and  by  them  alone  judged  by  his 
brother  artists  and  all  lovers  of  Nature.  As  Constable 
says  of  R.  Wilson  :  "  He  was  one  of  those  appointed  to 
show  the  world  the  hidden  stores  and  beauties  of  Nature." 
His  life  was  spent  in  revealing  to  others  the  scenes  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  were  unveiled  to  his  reverent 
eye  and  heart.  The  sympathy  and  admiration,  which 
thousands  yielded  to  him  abundantly  whilst  he  lived, 
find  fittest  expression,  now  that  he  is  gone,  in  words  of 
grateful  eulogy. 
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REMINISCENCES. 

"  Praising  what  is  lost 
Makes  the  remembrance  deai\" 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.— Act  v.,  Scene  3. 

EFORE  dealing  with  the  artistic  life  and  work 
of  Vicat  Cole,  I  should  like,  by  recalling  a 
few  memories  gathered  from  various  sources, 
to  interest  the  reader  in  the  singularly  attractive 
personality  of  the   man  himself.     My  own  ac- 
quaintance with  him  dates  from  the  year  1856,  when 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  my  sister,  and  from 
that  time  to  his  death  I  enjoyed  his  closest  friendship. 

An  older  friend  supplies  a  few  recollections  of  him 
from  US49,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  They  met 
at  a  house  where  the  best  music  was  to  be  heard,  and 
the  older  man  was  much  struck  by  the  absorbed 
attention  of  the  lad  to  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  The 
friendship  thus  originating  in  music  was  further 
developed  by  a  common  interest  in  literature.  Young 
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Vicat  Cole  entered  eagerly  into  his  friend's  studies  of 
the  works  of  the  greatest  authors  of  England  and 
Germany,  and  the  wide  range  of  reading  to  which  he  was 
introduced  at  this  most  impressionable  time  of  life,  had 
an  important  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  tastes 
and  character.  His  friend  describes  him  as  a  hand- 
some, dreamy  lad,  whose  whole  heart  was  set  on  drawing 
and  painting.  He  was  then  living  with  his  father  at 
Montague  Lodge,  Buckland,  near  Portsmouth. 

There  was,  even  thus  early,  a  truthfulness  and  indi- 
viduality about  his  work  which  would  continually  call 
forth  expressions  of  appreciation  from  his  friend.  On 
such  occasions  the  father  would  say,  "  Why  don't  you 

give  the  sketch  to  Mr.  ,  since  he  admires  it  ? "  And 

the  son,  with  unaffected  modesty,  as  if  it  were  impossible 
that  anyone  should  attach  value  to  his  work,  would 
reply,  "  Certainly,  if  he  cares  for  such  a  trifle."  This 
frank  generosity  was  very  characteristic  of  both  father 
and  son,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  avoid  imposing 
on  it.  At  this  time  young  Vicat  made  many  copies 
in  black  and  white  from  engravings  of  the  works  of 
Constable,  Cox,  and  Turner.  Occasional  visits  to 
London  gave  him  opportunities  of  studying  the  pictures 
also  of  these  great  landscape  painters,  and  he  would 
return  full  of  enthusiasm  about  what  he  had  seen. 
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In  1856,  when  I  first  met  him,  lie  had  passed  out  of 
the  years  of  boyhood.  He  was  then,  as  throughout  his 
life,  of  most  attractive  presence.  A  fine  head,  with 
handsome,  clearly-marked  features,  was  set  on  a  well- 
knit  form  of  about  .5  feet  7  inches  in  height.  His  eyes 
were  of  a  bluish-grey  tint,  large  and  clear.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  a  singular  mixture  of  strength  and 
sweetness.  To  the  latter  quality  photographs  rarely  do 
justice,  and  none  that  are  preserved  of  him  bring  out 
the  lovable  nature  or  bright  glances  of  humour  which 
were  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  In  his  case,  the  out- 
ward expression  represented  accurately  the  inner  qualities. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  was  sincerity.  He  was 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  or  saying  a  mean  or  false 
thing.  With  calm  eyes  he  looked  you  straight  in  the 
face,  and  you  could  never  for  a  moment  doubt  his  per- 
fect honesty.  His  was  a  steadfast  nature,  with  a  force 
of  will  which  at  times  amounted  to  obstinacy.  There 
was,  indeed,  in  him  a  rare  strength  and  independence 
of  character,  and  an  inborn  courage  which  rendered  him 
entirely  fearless  of  danger,  real  or  imaginary.  T  never 
knew  him  show  the  least  sign  of  fear  or  nervousness, 
nor  did  I  ever  know  anyone  more  cool,  more  collected, 
or  readier  of  resource  in  emergencies.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  because  he  was  a  man  of  a  sensitive, 
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highly-strung  organisation,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  sweet  sounds  and  artistic  beauty  in  every 
form  ;  a  man  of  much  tenderness  and  gentleness,  especially 
to  children  and  animals. 

Like  all  men  of  generous  nature,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  admire  and  praise  good  work  ;  and  if  he  saw  faults, 
he  was  silent  about  them.  One  story,  which  he  delighted 
in  telling  of  Millais'  charity  in  judging  a  fellow-artist, 
might  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  his  own.  A  knot 
of  artists  one  "varnishing  day"  at  the  Academy  were 
severely  criticising  the  faults  of  a  picture,  when  the 
great  Academician  passed  by.  Millais  immediately  began 
to  point  out  such  good  qualities  as  he  could  see  in  the 
work,  but  in  vain.  They  all  persisted  in  declaring  it 
was  a  thoroughly  bad  picture.  "  Ah !  you  fellows  don't 
know,"  said  Millais,  moving  away,  "  how  hard  it  is  to 
paint  a  good  one  !  " 

Vicat  Cole's  affections  were  deep,  his  faithfulness  to 
friendships  was  steadfast,  and  in  return  he  received  a 
measure  of  love  and  good-fellowship  such  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few.  Generous  to  a  fault,  of  bright  geniality 
and  genuine  humour,  affable  and  courteous  to  all  as 
he  was,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  friends  regarded 
him  with  hearty  affection,  and  those  who  served  him 
almost  worshipped  him.    He  was  the  cheeriest  and  best- 
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tempered  of  companions,  and  Ins  keen  interest  in  outside 
things,  his  knowledge  of  many  and  varied  subjects,  and 
his  ready  wit  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  hours  spent 
in  his  society.  To  watch  him  paint  was  in  itself  a 
delight  ;  to  see  the  details  grow  on  his  canvas,  an 
education  in  the  observation  of  Nature. 

In  what  he  would  call  his  "'prentice  days"  he 
painted  and  finished  his  pictures  direct  from  Nature. 
The  company  of  a  friend  was  then  always  welcome  to 
him.  One  would  lie  on  the  grass  beside  him,  and  spend 
the  houi's  in  happy  talk,  or  read  aloud  from  some 
favourite  author  while  he  worked.  The  reading  always 
gave  him  pleasure,  and- — until  in  later  life  he  reserved 
his  eyesight  chiefly  for  his  work — he  himself  read  much 
and  widely.  Whether  art,  poetry,  science,  or  history 
were  the  subject,  his  share  in  the  talk  was  marked  by 
a  breadth  of  view  and  readiness  of  apprehension  which 
added  a  new  interest  and  brought  out  fresh  ideas.  On 
one  point  he  was  ever  true  to  his  artistic  instincts. 
Admiration  and  appreciation  he  would  express  freely 
where  he  felt  it ;  carping  was  distasteful  to  him,  and 
where  he  saw  no  beauty  he  would  be  silent. 

Whilst  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  he  had  the 
modesty  and  good  sense  to  recognise  their  present  limits. 
Often,  in   early   days,  when  some  splendid  atmospheric 
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effect  glorified  the  scene  on  which  we  were  gazing,  and 
I  urged  him  to  put  it  on  canvas,  he  would  say,  "  Not 
yet  ;  that  is  for  a  master's  hand — I  am  only  an  appren- 
tice." The  "  master "  in  his  mind  was  always  Turner, 
for  whose  genius  his  admiration  and  reverence  were  un- 
bounded. An  imitator  he  would  never  be,  he  was  of 
too  independent  a  mind  ;  but  a  disciple  of  the  greatest 
of  landscape  painters  he  was,  and  no  one  observed 
Turner's  work  more  earnestly,  or  understood  it  better 
than  he  did.  Later,  when  he  himself  had  studied  long 
the  many  aspects  of  Nature,  and  had  gained  the  know- 
ledge and  power  which  enabled  him  to  express  them, 
he  composed  his  pictures  from  finished  studies.  Then 
to  listen  to  talking  or  reading  was  impossible.  The 
imagination  works  in  silence  and  solitude.  The  painter 
must  be  alone  with  his  art ;  the  presence  of  another 
destroys  the  spell. 

But  in  the  'prentice  days  he  transferred  to  his 
canvas  each  scene  just  as  it  appeared  to  him.  It  was 
realistic  art,  and  such  he  meant  it  to  be.  He  knew  that 
he  must  climb  step  by  step  to  reach  the  higher  levels ; 
that  there  was  no  royal  road  even  for  genius.  His 
school  was  under  the  open  sky — a  school  in  which  he 
was  a  diligent  learner  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  eye 
was  ever  on  the  watch  to  gain  an  insight  into  some 
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secret  <>r  Law  of  the  visible  world,  and  his  hand  busy  in 
painting  what  he  saw. 

My  first  visit  to  him  was  in  the  summer  of  1857,  a 
few  months  after  his  marriage.  He  was  then  painting 
at  Albury  in  Surrey,  an  ideal  spot,  which  gathers  round 
itself  all  that  is  sweet  and  fair  in  English  inland  scenerv. 
The  memory  of  that  visit  is  like  a  happy  dream.  The 
artist  would  sit  painting  under  his  white  umbrella  ;  his 
wife,  with  her  work  perhaps,  near  by  in  the  shade ; 
whilst  I  lay  watching  his  brush,  or  at  times  reading  to 
him  as  he  worked.  Often,  as  the  details  of  some  plant 
or  feathery  grass  took  shape  on  the  canvas,  I  would  get 
up  to  look,  in  doubt  whether  they  were  actually  visible, 
or  creations  of  his  fancy.1  Reflections  on  water,  lichen, 
moss  and  ivy  on  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  appeared  in 
the  picture  before  my  less  observant  eye  had  discerned 
them.  Nothing  escaped  the  trained  eye  of  the  painter, 
which  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  endowed  with  a  power 
of  vision  peculiarly  its  own.  His  sight  was,  in  truth, 
quite  exceptional  in  power  both  at  long  and  short  dis- 
tances. Minute  as  the  finish  of  his  foregrounds  appears 
to  ordinary  observers,  they  little  suspect  that  there  is  a 
further  finish  which  they  overlook.  This  Mas  shown  by 
himself  at  times  in  later  years  to  friends  in  his  studio. 
Whilst  they  would  be  admiring  the  flowers  perhaps  in  a 
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cornfield,  he  would  light  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire, 
and  instantly  countless  delicate  flowers,  unseen  before, 
would  seem  to  start  out  of  the  canvas.  His  eyes  retained 
their  strength  of  vision,  unaided  by  glasses,  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

It  was  at  Albury  that  I  was  first  struck  with  Vicat 
Cole's  abstraction  whilst  studying  effects  of  atmosphere 
or  problems  of  motion.  He  would  stand  absorbed  in 
watching  the  flight  of  birds,  the  bending  of  trees  before 
the  wind,  the  clouds  sweeping  over  the  sky,  or  the 
tranquil  glories  of  the  sunset  hour.  All  was  being 
stored  in  his  marvellous  memory  for  future  use.  Indeed, 
for  every  study  he  put  on  canvas,  he  would  transfer  a 
hundred  to  the  recesses  of  his  memory. 

From  this  time,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  scarcely  a 
day  passed  that  he  did  not  make  a  definite  study  in 
colours  of  some  aerial  effect.  By  this  means  he  acquired 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  clouds  and  of  the 
ever-varying  light  and  shadow  and  changeful  tints  of 
the  sky.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the  patience  and 
persistence  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  work. 
Those  who  in  after-years  spoke  slightingly  of  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  his  facile  treatment,  little  knew 
that  every  touch  was  guided  by  knowledge,  acquired 
during  years  of  earnest,  conscientious  work. 
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Mr.  B.  \Y.  Leader  was  staying  at  Albury  all  the 
following  summer,  and  there  began  the  friendship  between 
the  two  landscape  painters  which  lasted  till  broken  by 
death.  We  were  a  merry  party.  Even  rainy  days  were 
gay  in  such  company,  Then  quoits  would  give  us 
amusement  and  exercise;  nor  did  we  scorn  the  joys  of 
skittles  ;  and  at  either  game  the  accuracy  of  the  trained 
eye  gave  the  two  artists  no  small  advantage  over  an 
opponent. 

At  Abinger  and  Holmbury,  in  succeeding  years,  1 
saw  more  of  Vicat  Cole's  life  in  the  country,  and  of  his 
delight  in  painting  from  Nature.  The  hut  in  which  he 
used  to  paint  on  Holmbury  Hill  was  always  planted  on 
some  spot  commanding  the  loveliest  views,  of  which  his 
canvases  seemed  actual  reflections. 

Industrious  as  he  was,  there  were  days  when  lie 
would  not  attempt  to  paint.  The  mood  was  not  on 
him,  and  he  would  spend  the  time  in  idleness  with 
me,  as  light-hearted  as  a  boy.  If  I  protested  I  was 
hindering  him,  he  would  declare  it  was  nothing  of 
the  sort  —  that  whatever  he  painted  when  work  was 
irksome  to  him,  he  would  have  to  take  out  the  next 
day.  But,  usually,  he  was  at  his  easel  from  morning 
till  evening,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  scene 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  canvas  was  marvellous, 
c 
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To  country  folk  he  was  affable  and  hearty.  There 
was  a  depth  of  true  human  feeling  in  him  which 
showed  itself  in  voice  and  manner.  The  farmer,  to 
others  perhaps  surly,  would  not  only  make  him  welcome 
to  q:o  over  his  land,  but  would  leave  in  the  fields 
patches  of  corn  uncut,  stooks  uncarted,  and  waggons 
ready-loaded,  until  the  artist  had  finished  what  he 
wanted  with  them.  No  one  could  resist  the  charm  of 
his  unaffected,  kindly  nature  ;  all  seemed  grateful  if  he 
would  accept  a  service  from  them  ;  everyone  seemed 
to  regard  him  as  a  personal  friend.  Wherever  he  went, 
whatever  the  company,  the  attraction  of  his  character 
and  manners  made  itself  felt.  People  of  all  classes 
would  lay  themselves  out  to  do  him  a  pleasure.  It 
was  a  spontaneous  tribute,  quite  unsought  on  his  part, 
to  the  winning  power  which  his  singularly  ingenuous 
and  hearty  nature  had  over  others.  Two  instances  of 
the  regard  which  he  inspired,  simple  as  they  are,  will 
show  how  deep  that  regard  was. 

I  have  just  been  renewing  memories  of  the  days  I 
spent  with  him  on  the  Arun,  and  of  the  scenes  from 
which  he  took  his  pictures.  The  landlady  of  a  village 
inn  at  which  he  used  to  stop  gave  me  a  royal  welcome 
for  his  sake.  She  could  hardly  speak  of  him  without 
tears  for  his  loss,  and  all  she  said  was  full  of  feeling  : — 
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"  He  came  here  one  day,  and  said  lie  should  like  to 
stay  a  week  or  two.  I  told  him  I  had  never  taken 
lodgers,  and  could  not  begin  doing  so.  He  assured  me 
he  should  give  no  trouble,  and  I  was  so  taken  with 
him  that  at  last  I  gave  way.  'No  trouble'  is  not  the 
word  ;  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  him  about,  or  to  do 
anything  for  him.  And  he  was  so  simple  and  kind,  too. 
Often,  before  breakfast,  he  would  walk  out  with  my 
little  boy  and  girl,  one  in  each  hand,  down  to  the 
bridge,  show  them  the  fish  in  the  water,  help  them 
pick  flowers,  and  tell  them  their  names.  When  he  was 
going  away,  he  said  to  me,  '  If  you  will  build  a  few 
more  rooms,  I  will  tell  all  my  friends  about  your  house, 
and  it  will  always  be  full  of  artists.'  And  he  kept  his 
word  ;  for  my  rooms  have  never  been  empty  since ; 
but,  kind  as  the  gentlemen  are,  there  was  never  one 
like  him." 

His  old  boatman  rowed  me  down  the  stream,  about 
every  bend  of  which  he  had  some  story  to  tell  me 
connected  with  the  artist.  He  had,  unknown  to  the 
family,  gone  up  to  Vicat  Cole's  funeral,  at  his  own 
expense. 

"  And  if  it  had  been  hundreds  of  miles,"  he  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  I  would  have  gone  all  the 
same.    I  have  buried  father  and  mother,  wife  and  seven 
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children,  but  I  never  felt  anything  like  Mr.  Cole's 
death." 

One  of  his  sisters  has  supplied  me  with  a  few 
recollections  which  open  out  windows,  as  it  were, 
through  which  glimpses  of  the  man's  heart  may  be  seen. 

"  Owing  to  the  very  quiet  and  uneventful  life  he  led, 
it  must  naturally  be  difficult  to  construct  a  memoir  of 
interest  to  those  outside  the  artistic  world.  He  was  an 
unusually  reserved  man  in  some  ways,  and  as  much 
disliked  revealing  his  best  thoughts  as  he  did  his  good 
deeds  and  generous  acts  of  kindness.  With  a  poetic 
temperament,  and  a  poet's  lofty  ideals  and  love  of  truth, 
he  had  a  corresponding  hatred  of  all  petty  meanness  and 
falsehood.  In  this  '  the  child  was  father  of  the  man.' 
His  brothers  would  tell  how  they  used  to  look  up  to 
him,  when  they  were  boys  together,  as  their  mentor 
and  ideal  of  truthfulness  and  generosity. 

"How  painful  it  was  to  him  when  called  upon  by 
some  brother-artist  of  inferior  merit  to  give  a  critical 
opinion  on  his  work !  His  innate  love  of  truth  and 
accuracy  were  all  the  time  contending  with  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  reluctance  to  wound  the  feelings,  yet 
forbidding  him  to  gioze  over  palpable  faults.  With 
what  gentleness  and  delicacy  he  would  point  out  how 
this  and  that  fault  should  be  mended  ! 
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"His  sense  of  tun  and  of  the  ridiculous  was  unusually 
keen,  but  his  wit  was  always  free  from  sarcasm  or 
acrimony.  A  somewhat  careless  and  unbusinesslike 
habit  in  matters  of  everyday  life  was  combined  in 
him  with  a  most  minute  and  painstaking  care  in  every 
branch  and  detail  of  his  Art  and  of  his  beloved 
scientific  pursuits. 

"  His  general  love  of  study  and  the  wide  range  of  his 
tastes  should  be  noticed.  First  of  all,  his  passionate 
love  of  Nature  and  power  of  observation ;  next,  the 
almost  equally  engrossing  love  of  all  scientific  studies, 
beginning  when,  as  quite  a  boy,  he  had  his  little 
laboratory,  in  which  he  spent  his  spare  time  in 
constructing  engines  or  working  electric  batteries. 
And  this  love  never  left  him.  Up  to  the  last  he  was 
always  deeply  interested  in  testing  any  new  invention 
or  discovery  —  the  electric  light,  the  telephone,  the 
phonograph,  spectrum  analysis,  &c,  &c.  —  and  in 
attending  the  lectures  or  'workshops'  of  such  men  as 
Professors  Huxley,  Owen,  Tyndall,  and  Barff. 

"  Nor  should  his  musical  tastes  be  forgotten.  I  have 
heard  his  father  tell  how  hard  he  would  work  away  as 
a  boy  to  master  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's  on  the  piano, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  hands  were,  from  want  of 
practice  and  instruction,  unadapted  to  the  instrument. 
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He  never  lost  the  faculty  of  repeating  correctly  what 
he  had  once  heard,  and  he  would  whistle  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  most  difficult  passages. 

"  Chemistry  and  medicine  also  claimed  their  share  of 
his  attention  ;  and  many  a  time  at  Holmbury  he  would 
sit  up  far  into  the  night,  poring  over  books  on  anthropo- 
logy, biology,  kc.  When  once  engrossed  in  a  subject, 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  lapse  of  time — there  was  no 
such  thing  as  time  to  him  then.  Like  all  great  minds, 
his  was  constantly  bent  on  knowing  more  ;  and  in  this 
he  was  true  to  the  motto  which  he  had  adopted  from 
Michael  Angelo— <  Still  I  learn.' 

"  One  little  incident  I  may  recall,  illustrating  his 
modesty  at  the  end  of  a  life  not  unmarked  by  success 
and  fame.  In  October,  1892,  I  was  dining  with  him 
and  other  friends  at  his  own  house,  when  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  young  artists  of  the  day  and 
the  different  schools  of  painting,  and  someone  mentioned 
the  name  of  his  son  amongst  others.  He  remarked 
quite  simply,  that  he  found  he  could  learn  many  things 
in  Art  from  the  younger  men,  from  his  own  son  as  well 
as  others  ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  general  murmur  of 
dissent,  he  gravely  repeated  what  he  had  said.  In  this 
simple  modesty  he  resembled  his  own  father,  from 
whom  he  inherited  also  his  artistic  tastes  and  talents  ; 
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as  he  did  so  much  of  his  generous,  kindly  nature  from 
his  mother.  Of  his  letters  I  have  none  which  would 
be  of  general  interest.  When  he  did  write  a  letter,  it 
was  an  excellent  one.  But,  alas  !  bow  few  he  ever 
did  write!" 

From  the  same  hand  I  have  received  a  leaf  from  a 
"Confession  Book,"  to  the  questions  in  which  Vicat  Cole 
wrote  the  following  replies  in  the  year  1M71  : — 

^lame  "Q^oux  favourite  Answers  ln>  ^icaf  t§o£e 

Prose  Author    .       .        .  Carlyle. 

Poet  .....  Dante,  Tennyson. 

Painter     ....  Turner,  Raphael. 

Musician  ....  Beethoven. 

Occupation.       .       .       .  Painting. 

Study       ....  Nature. 


Colour 


I' Any  Hue  that  is  to  be 
[Found  in  the  Rainbow. 


Flower 


Each  in  its  Season. 


Virtue 


Sincerity. 


The  Vice  you  most  dislike.  Dissimulation. 


Moines      .       .  .    Blanche,  Claude. 


Angelo). 
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Such  books  rarely  contain  anything  of  real  value, 
but  in  this  case,  where  the  artist  has  left  literally  no 
other  records  from  which  the  reader  might  form  an 
idea  of  his  personality  and  tastes,  these  brief  answers 
are  of  the  highest  interest.  They  express  his  honest 
opinion  on  each  subject,  and  accord  perfectly  with  what 
I  have  heard  him  say  at  different  times.  The  page 
is  like  "  a  portrait  of  the  painter ; "  it  is  as  if  he  had 
looked  at  himself  in  a  glass  and  painted  his  own 
features.  Each  line  reveals  some  prominent  point  in 
his  character.  How  consonant  with  the  whole  artistic 
nature  of  the  man  are  his  replies  about  his  favourite 
colour  or  flower  !  He  has  no  favourite  ;  all  are  equally 
precious  in  his  eyes.  "Any  hue  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rainbow,"  "  each  flower  in  its  season "  has  its 
own  peculiar  charm  for  him. 

Nor  was  this  catholicity  confined  to  hues  and  flowers. 
Nothing  to  him  was  "  common  or  unclean."  Beauty 
and  goodness  he  saw  everywhere,  in  everything,  in 
every  human  being,  because  he  was  always  looking  for 
them.  Yet  he  had  most  definite  opinions  of  his  own. 
Notice  with  what  decision  he  names  the  writers, 
painters,  and  musician  who  have  moved  him  most. 
They  are  all  distinguished  for  their  strength  ;  the  men 
of  might,   of  force,  of  living   power — all  great  artists 
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in  their  vocations,  and,  without  exception,  men  who 
appeal  to  what  is  noblest  in  the  human  heart. 

"Sincerity"  was  not  only  his  favourite  virtue,  but 
also  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  his  character.  It 
was  almost  a,  religion  with  him.  He  showed  his  love 
for  it,  and  his  hatred  of  its  opposite — "dissimulation"— 
in  every  act  and  word  of  his  life.  Sincerity,  too,  was 
the  foundation  of  his  art.  "  To  realise,  not  to  feign " 
was  his  constant  effort  through  a  long  period  of  earnest 
work  ;  and  as  his  method  and  style  broadened,  the  same 
sincerity  was  as  visible  in  the  grand  compositions  of 
his  maturity  as  in  the  more  minute  studies  of  his 
earlier  years. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Michael  Angelo's  motto,  but  I  never  knew  a  time 
in  his  life  when  its  spirit  did  not  influence  him. 
Frequent  reference  Mill  be  found  in  this  work  to  his 
eagerness  to  gain  fresh  knowledge  and  to  the  openness 
of  ins  mind  to  receive  new  truths.  In  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  he  would,  whenever  possible,  go  direct  to 
the  fountain-head,  and  took  nothing  at  second-hand. 
He  sought  the  acquaintance  of  whatever  man  of 
eminence  knew  most  on  the  subject  in  which  he  was 
interested  ;  and,  such  is  the  mutual  sympathy  of  genius, 
he  usually  found,  not  only  a  willing  teacher,  but  also 
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a  warm  friend.  Such  masters  in  science  as  Huxley, 
Darwin,  Tyndall,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and  others, 
recognised  in  Vicat  Cole,  besides  the  landscape  painter 
whose  work  they  admired,  the  ingenuous  and  ardent 
inquirer  into  the  mysteries  of  which  they  were  the 
seers. 

His  love  of  line  music  has  already  been  mentioned. 
In  him  it  was  a  passion.  Strains,  sublime,  tender, 
delicate,  or  fanciful,  called  up  corresponding  scenes  in 
his  mind  ;  melodies  were  interwoven  with  pictures,  the 
musician  inspired  the  painter  with  dreams  like  his 
own.  The  following  notes  by  a  musical  friend  describe 
the  effect  which  vocal  music,  finely  rendered,  bad  on 
him  : — 

"  My  intimacy  with  Vicat  Cole  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Arts  Club,  and  also 
an  old  Moray  Minstrel.  Music  always  appealed  deeply 
to  dear  old  Vicat,  and  the  unaccompanied  part-singing 
of  'the  Morays'  gave  him  intense  delight.  The 
delicacy  and  refinement  with  which  the  old  glees  were 
interpreted  under  John  Foster  were  appreciated  to 
the  full  by  Vicat,  and  he  never  missed  a  Moray 
Minstrel  concert.  His  favourite  glees  were  '  Queen  of 
the  Valley '  and  '  Sweet  is  Evening's  Tranquil  Time.' 
The  latter  I  have  seen  move  him  to  tears  ;   he  used 
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to  say  to  me,  'Ah!  I  should  like  to  paint  that.'  He 
had    in   his  mind   to  paint  a  landscape  with  the  words 

"  Sweet  is  evening's  tranquil  time 
When  the  day  of  toil  is  done,' 

as  indicating  the  subject  and  his  line  of  thought. 

"  I  have  spent  many  a  delightful  evening  with  him 
after  we  had  been  to  music.  He  could  talk,  and  talk 
well,  on  almost  every  subject,  but  never  an  unkind 
word  of  anyone.  I  had  intense  enjoyment  in  his 
society,  and  am  proud  of  having  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  such  a  dear,  good  fellow ;  for,  although  his 
genius  lifted  him  '  head  and  shoulders '  above  most  of 
us,  he  was  the  genial  friend  of  all.  I  never  look  at  a 
beautiful  sunset  but  my  thoughts  recur  again  to  him 
and  the  happiness  I  enjoyed  in  his  society." 

His  heart-felt  admiration  of  Tennyson's  poetry  lasted 
unchanged  from  his  youth  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
often  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  paint  the  seven 
landscapes  so  vividly  described  in  the  "  Palace  of  Art," 

The  third — "  an  iron  coast  with  angry  waves " — he 
took  for  the  subject  of  one  of  his  pictures  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  18(57,  and  quoted  the  whole 
stanza  as  its  title.  In  this  he  realised  the  poet's  idea 
of  the  impression  of  sound  conveyed  by  form. 
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It  is  almost  certain  that  the  fourth  description — 

"  And  one,  a  full-fed  river  winding  slow 
By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 
With  shadow  streaks  of  rain  " — 

was  in  his  mind  when  he  painted  "  Summer  Showers " 
in  1869. 

I  remember  suggesting  to  him  the  adoption  of  part 
of  the  next  stanza  as  an  addition  to  the  title  of  his 
fine  picture  ''Autumn  Gold"  in  1871.  After  I  had 
quoted 

"  And  one,  the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil  ; 
In  front  they  bound  the  sheaves.  Behind 
Were  realms  of  upland    .    .    .  ." 

he  quickly  remarked,  "  Yes,  and  some  spiteful  wag  will 
continue  'prodigal  in  oil.'  Where,  too,  are  the  olive 
trees  '  hoary  to  the  wind '  ?  " 

Throughout  Tennyson's  works  he  found  a  wealth  of 
imagination  and  countless  happy  touches  of  inspiration, 
which  revealed  a  sympathy  with  Nature  such  as  he 
himself  felt.  The  poet  of  Nature  is  the  poet  who  reaches 
the  heart  of  the  landscape  painter. 

Of  the  intense  enthusiasm  with  which  he  regarded 
Turner's  art  frequent  notice  will  be  found  in  this  work. 
It  was  no  mere  blind  admiration,  but  a  deep  appreciation 
founded  on  knowledge  and  artistic  sympathy.  Turner 
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was  to  lii  111  the  one  greai  landscape  painter,  the  glory 
of  the  English  School.  From  him  he  gathered  many 
secrets  of  the  art,  but  he  learned  his  style  from  Nature 
alone.  Both  owned  her  as  their  perfect  guide  and  mistress 
in  art.  and  Vicat  Cole's  highest  wish  would  have  been 
to  be  known  and  honoured  in  the  future  as  the  artist  who 
took  up  and  carried  on  the  lam})  of  English  landscape 
art  when  the  great  master  who  kindled  it  was  no  more. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  secret  of  the  charm 
which  Raphael's  works  had  for  him.  It  is  well  told  by 
Mr.  J.  Gilbert  in  his  "Landscape  in  Art": — "Raphael's 
subjects  are  all  human — the  loveliness  of  children,  the 
grace,  the  refinement,  the  maternal  dignity  of  woman- 
hood ;  the  ease,  the  majesty  that  may  be  expressed  in 
the  powerful  forms  of  manhood,  are  what  he  delights  to 
render.  But  he  ventures  also  upon  scenes  of  grand 
emotion,  though  always  obedient  to  the  spirit  of  beauty. 
It  is  in  the  service  of  beauty,  and  beauty  of  the  highest 
order,  that  he  spends  his  strength.  What,  then,  was  the 
landscape  of  so  great  a  master  ?  We  must  reply  that  it 
was  not  generally  remarkable  for  other  than  that  pre- 
vailing sense  of  beauty  which  led  him  to  surround  his 
Madonnas  with  a  pure  sky  and  smiling  verdure,  with 
pleasant  hills  and  fields,  the  peaceful  scenes  of  human 
habitation." 
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Mr.  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  also,  in  speaking  of  Raphael, 
says : — 

"  He  is  ever  present  to  my  mind  as  the  one  great 
painter  of  beauty,  the  greatest  painter  of  the  highest 
intellectual  beauty,  the  greatest  painter  of  loveliness." 

Vicat  Cole  disliked  the  ecclesiastical  in  art  and  loved 
the  human.  Raphael  was  the  first  to  break  away  from 
the  archaic,  ecclesiastical  style,  the  first  to  paint  simple 
humanity.  Raphael  also  painted  landscape  from  Nature 
with  a  truth  and  tenderness  unknown  before.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  an  artist  whose  whole  life  was 
spent  "  in  the  service  of  beauty,  and  beauty  of  the 
highest  order,"  should  name  Raphael  as  his  choice 
among  the  early  painters. 

There  was  one  feature  in  Vicat  Cole's  character 
which  I  hardly  know  how  to  define.  Independence  was 
a  part  of  his  nature,  but  there  was,  further,  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  his  own  and  everyone's 
individuality,  with  which  no  other  had,  in  his  opinion, 
any  right  to  interfere.  He  respected  in  others  an  inner 
adytum,  into  which  it  was  not  for  him  to  enter,  and 
resented  any  intrusion  into  his  own.  Chary  always,  even 
when  asked,  of  giving  advice,  he  would  have  considered 
it  impertinent  to  dictate  to  another  his  course  of  action 
even  in  trivial  affairs,  nor   would  he  allow  his  most 
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intimate  friends  to  offer  him  advice,  unasked,  on  personal 
matters.  A  quiet  dignity  in  his  manner  would  show 
that  he  regarded  it  as  an  intrusion.  With  all  this,  he 
was  as  sensitive  in  responding  to  sympathy  and  kindly 
feeling-  as  he  was  tender  in  his  consideration  for  others. 

In  like  manner  he  would  pass  over  in  silence 
remarks,  suggestions,  or  criticisms  on  his  pictures  by 
amateurs,  though  he  welcomed  any  hint  from  a  brother- 
artist,  as  from  one  entitled  by  knowledge  to  offer  an 

opinion.  ^  ^  .151926 

It  was  partly  owing  to  his  dislike  to  listening  to 
talk  about  his  paintings  that  he  preferred  selling  them 
through  picture-dealers  rather  than  directly  to  buyers. 
But  the  role  of  seller  was,  in  any  case,  most  distasteful 
to  him.  To  discuss  or  bargain  about  the  fruits  of  his 
genius  was  intolerable.  Even  "  show-day,"  before  send- 
ing in  to  the  Academy,  when  only  friends  and  admirers 
came  to  see  his  work,  was  a  real  trial  to  a  temperament 
such  as  his,  and  he  was  always  relieved  when  it  was 
over. 

The  last  week  or  two  before  sending  in  pictures  to 
the  exhibition  is  a  time  of  pressure  and  anxiety  to  all 
artists  ;  the  heart  of  the  landscape  painter  is,  moreover, 
divided  between  his  work  indoors  and  the  attractions  of 
early  spring  without.    After  the  gloom  of  winter,  who 
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can  be  insensible  to  the  joy  which  the  purer  light  of 
the  lengthening  days,  and  the  signs  of  new  life  every- 
where, inspire  ?  What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  on  the 
sensitive  eye  of  the  landscape  painter  ! 

It  was  always  touching  to  me  to  see  Vicat  Cole's 
delight  in  the  return  of  spring.  On  a  sunny  morning 
he  would  stroll  into  his  garden  at  Little  Campden  House, 
and  feast  his  eyes  on  the  glowing  colours  of  the  tulips 
and  the  radiant  sunbeams.  Later,  when  the  leaves 
appeared  on  the  trees,  he  reminded  me  of  some  restless 
wild  bird  in  a  cage  that  longs  to  escape  to  its  native 
woods.  At  such  times  he  would  dwell  much  on  the 
futility  of  the  attempts  of  art  to  equal  the  fresh  beauties 
of  Nature.  After  his  pictures  were  sent  in,  he  would 
bestir  himself  to  finish  any  work  that  kept  him,  and 
then  hurry  with  boyish  eagerness  to  some  sweet  spot  in 
the  country  where  he  could  watch  and  paint  the  yearly 
opening  of  bud  and  leaf.  It  was  at  these  times  that  he 
made  those  exquisitely-finished  little  studies  of  foreground, 
fresh  from  Nature,  with  which  he  enriched  his  Academy 
pictures  on  "  varnishing  "  days. 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  worked,  after  he  had 
passed  his  'prentice  days,  was  marvellous ;  every  touch 
was  decided  and  assured.  A  day  which  I  spent  with 
him  on  the  Thames  at  Sonning,  in  the  autumn  of  1879, 
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furnishes  an  illustration  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  patient 
study  of  a  difficulty  until  he  bad  mastered  it. 

I  came  down  to  breakfast  at  the  "  White  Hart 
about  nine  o'clock,  and,  on  asking  where  Mr.  Cole  was, 
learned  that  he  had  been  painting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  since  six  o'clock.  We  met  on  the  bridge,  and 
he  showed  me  his  canvas — a  study  of  trees  in  morning 
mist,  twenty-four  inches  by  sixteen  inches — which  would 
have  been  a  good  day's  work  for  most  men. 

After  breakfast  we  stood  on  the  bridge  for  more 
than  an  hour,  during  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
water. 

At  last  I  said  to  him,  "  Are  you  not  going  to  work 
to-day  ?  " 

"  Work  ! "  he  said,  "  why,  I  have  been  at  work  all 
the  time  we  have  been  standing  here.  Look  at  the 
swirling  of  the  water  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
arch  ;  can  you  see  any  regularity,  any  law,  in  the 
formation  of  those  whorls  ?  That  is  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  at." 

Then  he  explained  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  added  another  certainty 
to  his  endless  stores  of  knowledge. 

The  rest  of  the  morning,  about  three  hours,  he  spent 
on  another  study,  twenty-six  inches  by  eighteen  inches, 
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of  the  river,  bridge  and  village,  which  he  finished  in  the 
time,  and  from  these  two  studies  he  painted  the  fine 
poetic  picture,  "  The  Mist  of  the  Morning,"  in  1880. 
Both  the  studies  are  in  my  possession  and  before  my 
eyes  as  I  write,  and  remain  as  lasting  records  to  me  of 
the  decision,  rapidity  and  truthfulness  of  his  painting, 
as  well  as  of  the  happiness  of  hours  spent  in  his 
company. 

Like  most  men  who  pass  much  of  their  lives  in 
silent  contemplation,  Vicat  Cole  shrank  from  making 
any  attempt  at  speaking  in  public.  In  conversation  he 
expressed  himself  well,  easily  and  often  with  keen 
humour,  whilst  his  varied  knowledge  gave  a  reality  and 
interest  to  all  he  said.  But  nothing  would  ever  induce 
him  to  make  a  speech,  or  place  himself  in  a  position 
where  a  speech  would  be  required  of  him.  If  he  were 
invited  to  a  dinner  where  toasts  were  given,  he  would 
not  accept  till  he  had  made  sure  that  an  Acade- 
mician of  older  standing  than  himself  would  be  present 
to  return  thanks  for  the  Royal  Academy. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  gathering  at  a  banquet  all  those  of 
whom  the  town  had  reason  to  be  proud,  and  amongst 
them  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Walter  Besant  and  Vicat  Cole.  The 
latter  wished  much  to  be  there  with  Mr.  Besant,  but  the 
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certainty  that  a  speech  would  be  expected  of  him  was 
enough  to  cause  him  to  decline  the  invitation.  He  said 
to  me  at  the  time,  "What  have  I  to  do  with  speeches? 
If  they  would  give  me  a  big  canvas  and  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  I  would  draw  them  one." 

1  can  imagine  what  he  would  have  drawn— the 
harbour  of  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  with  the  grand 
old  three-deckers,  that  carried  Nelson  and  other  heroes 
to  victory,  floating  on  its  bosom,  the  old  picturesque 
fortifications,  with  the  spires  of  churches  and  the 
quaint  roofs  of  the  houses.  Then  with  a  sweep  of 
the  hand  he  would  have  rubbed  them  out,  and 
sketched  the  fussy  puffing  steam  vessels  and  the 
commonplace  levels  of  the  new  town,  with  a  word, 
"  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that." 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  speech  in  public  which 
he  wras  ever  called  upon  to  make  was  in  response 
to  the  congratulations  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his 
picture  "  The  Pool  of  London,"  after  the  Royal 
Academy  banquet  of  1888  ;  and  even  then  his  grand 
gift  of  silence  was  more  effective  than  the  few  words 
of  his  reply. 

When  it  is  considered  that  he  was  not  shy,  but 
perfectly  self  -  possessed,  and  had  no  nervousness  or 
fear  of  any  sort,  his   shunning  the  simple  expression 
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in  public  of  a  few  graceful  words,  which  he  had  always 
at  command,  is  very  remarkable,  and  should,  I  think, 
be  attributed  solely  to  his  spending  so  much  of  his 
life  in  silent  communion  with  Nature. 

Letter- writing  was  equally  distasteful  to  him,  but 
here  his  innate  courtesy  came  to  his  aid,  and  made 
him  the  most  punctilious  of  all  men  in  correspondence. 
He  would  even  reply  promptly  to  unknown  people 
who  wrote  to  him,  without  warrant,  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects. 

Especially  ready  and  happy  were  his  little  notes  of 
congratulation  to  any  of  his  friends  on  whom  some 
kind  glance  of  Fortune  had  fallen,  or  of  invitation  to 
join  him  for  a  day  on  the  river,  or  elsewhere. 

I  venture  to  give  some  of  the  very  few  replies 
which  were  preserved,  from  which  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  hearty  character  of  the  notes,  and  also 
of  the  kindly  relations  between  him  and  his  brother- 
artists.  The  first  is  a  facsimile  of  about  the  shortest 
invitation  and  reply  (from  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.)  on 
record  : — 
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The  following  are  replies  to  invitations  to  join  parties 
for  a  day  on  his  steam  Launch  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Thames  : — 

From  Mr.   G.  11.  Boughton,  AHA. 

My  dear  Cole,  July  29th>  1882- 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note  and  invita- 
tion for  Sunday  next.  I  shall  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  joining  you,  and  will  try  to  be  on  the 
spot  at  Goring  at  the  hour  you  name.  Of  course  I 
understand  next  Sunday  to  mean  to-morrow,  30th  (as 
ever  is). 

My  wife  wrote  to  me  about  your  most  charming 
kindness  to  her  wThen  you  all  met  on  the  river.  I 
know  that  you  do  not  need  my  thanks,  as  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  for  you  to  do  a  graceful  thing,  but 
I   do  thank  you,  all  the  same,  sincerely. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  H.  Boughton. 

From,  Mr.    W.    W.   Oldest,  R.A. 

My  dear  Cole,  August  4th,  1883. 

I  cannot  come,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say.  I 
wish  I  could,  for    I    have  not  forgotten   the  pleasant 
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day  I  had  with  you  last  year.     I  have  engagements 

for    every   day   next    week   here.     Many   thanks  for 

kindly  asking  me.  v          .  , 

J  &  i  ours  sincerely, 

W.  W.  Ouless. 

From  Mr.  George  du  Marnier. 

My  dear  Cole,  Jlme  21st'  1888' 

Many  thanks  for  your  reminding  letter  (not 
that  I  required  it !).  I  fear  I  shall  not  see  you  before 
Thursday,  so  if  you  could  send  me  a  line  to  say 
when  you  and  the  other  callithrumpkins  start  from 
London  (Great  Western,  I  suppose),  I  should  be  much 
obliged,  as  it  would  be  jolly  to  go  down  together. 

Yours  ever, 

George   du  Maurier. 

From  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne. 

My  dear  Vicat  Cole, 

Why  yes ! !  certainly.  How  could  I  refuse 
such  a  treat  ?     Will  turn  up  all  right  at  the  station. 

Ever  yours  gratefully, 

June  23rd,  1888.  Linley  Sambourne. 
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The  next  four  notes  are  replies  to  letters  of  con- 
gratulation from  Vicat  Cole  to  the  writers  on  their 
election  as  A.R.A.  or  R.A.  : — 

From,  Mr.  B.    W.  Leader,  A. R.A. 

„     ,        ~  ,  January  17th,  1883. 

My  dear  Cole,  J 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  send  me  a 
telegram.  I  am  much  obliged  and  thank  you  heartily 
for  your  congratulations  and  for  your  help  in  bringing 
about  the  result.  The  fact  of  having  you  for  a  friend 
in  the  Academy  was  always  for  me  a  source  of  hope. 
I  received  your  telegram  late  last  night,  and  need 
not  say  I  was  delighted.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  in 
town  before  long. 

Excuse  this  hasty  note.  Kind  regards  to  Mrs. 
Cole  and  you  all. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  W.  Leader. 

From  Mr.  David  Murray,  A. R.A. 

i.T  7       T7.       ri  i  January  24th.  1891. 

My  very  dear  Vicat  Cole,  •  ' 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  congratulation  which 
1  have  received  has  given  me  as  much  pleasure  as 
your  most  kind  note.     What  you  say  of  me  is  very 
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pleasant  indeed  to  receive,  but  the  chief  delight  is  to 
find  you  are  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  take  interest 
in  the  matter  and  to  joke  on  your  own  condition.  We 
all  know  it  was  no  joke  for  a  time,  and  the  inquiries 
at  the  Club,  and  among  your  friends  generally,  have 
been  constant  and  eager,  and  we  all  hope  you  will 
be  quite  yourself  again  very  shortly.  Now  I  hear 
you  are  in  such  a  cheery  mood,  I  shall  do  myself 
the  pleasure  shortly  of  calling  upon  you  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  just  to  grasp  your  hand. 

With  warmest  thanks  for  your  good  wishes, 

Ever  yours, 

David  Murray. 

From  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow,  11. A. 
My  dear  Cole,  January  25th,  1891. 

I  am  delighted  to  get  your  kind  letter  of 
congratulation,  and  to  find  you  are  getting  well  again 
after  nine  weeks'  bad  times.  Hope  you  will  soon  be 
yourself  again. 

With  very  kind  regards, 

Yours  always  sincerely, 

Andrew  C.  Gow. 
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From,  Mr.  T.  Brock,  R.A. 
My  dear  Cole,  January  26th,  1891. 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  kind  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes,  which  I  value  exceedingly. 
I  was  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness,  but  glad 
to  learn  that  you  are  on  the  road  to  recovery,  which 
I    sincerely  trust  will   be  speedy  and  complete. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thos.  Brock. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Leader  and  Mr.  David  Murray 
remind  me  of  a  point  in  Vicat  Cole's  character  which 
always  excited  my  admiration.  He  was  utterly 
incapable  of  feeling  the  least  touch  of  jealousy  in 
art,  and  welcomed  with  sincere  heartiness  the  rise 
of  every  man  of  talent,  especially  in  his  own  branch 
of  landscape  painting.  Unlike  an  Academician  of 
the  previous  generation — a  landscape  painter- — -who  is 
said  to  have  consistently  opposed  the  admission  into 
the  Royal  Academy  of  every  landscape  painter  wdiose 
name  was  proposed,  he  was  staunch  in  advocating 
the  claims  of  those  who  followed  his  own  branch  of 
art,  and  they  knew  that  they  had  in  him  a  true 
friend   in    the    Academy.      Whenever  he  was    on  the 
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Hanging  Committee,  the  English  landscape  School 
was  sure  that  what  one  man  could  do,  would  be  done 
to  secure  them  fair  and  honourable  consideration.  He 
was  ever  most  generous  in  his  praise  of  good  work, 
and  was  as  hearty  in  expressing  his  admiration  as  he 
was  considerate  in  Ins  silence  when  he  could  not 
praise. 

One  little  note  from  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Holl,  R.A., 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  spend  the  last  three  days 
of  the  year  1883  on  the  river,  is  worth  preserving 
as  a  kindly  link  between  the  two  deceased  artists : — 

My  dear  Cole,  December  28th,  1883. 

Shouldn't  I  like  it  ?  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
manage  it.  My  father  is  staying  with  me  from  the 
country — and,  besides,  I  have  a  sitting  from  Millais  on 
Sunday  morning. 

Wishing  you  many  many  happy  years, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Frank  Holl. 

Another  "  touch  of  a  vanished  hand "  will  interest 
the  many  admirers  of  a  genius  whose  career  was  all  too 
short,  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Walker,  A.R.A. 


i:i:miniscenci:s.  35 
My  dear  Cole,  March  31st,  L871. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  my  seeming 
neglect  of  your  kind  invitation  last  Saturday.  I  had 
every  intention  of  going  to  you,  but  was  so  late  that  I 
found  myself  tit  only  for  bed.  I  have  been  in  a  truly 
dreadful  worry  about  my  work  ever  since,  and  goodness 
only  knows  how  1  am  to  get  through  to-mormw. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

Fredk.  Walker. 

To-morrow  meant  "  show-day"  and  sending  in  pictures 
to  the  Academy,  and  the  "truly  dreadful  worry"  short- 
ened poor  Walker's  life. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  Vicat  Cole's  graceful 
note  of  congratulation  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Collier  on 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Monkswell.  They 
had  long  been  friends  in  art,  and  Sir  Robert  himself  had 
considerable  skill  as  a  landscape  painter,  to  which  fact 
the  artist  referred,  suggesting  that  the  Lord  of  Burleigh 
was  the  only  other  artist-peer  known  to  fame. 

Dear  Mr.  Cole,  Jul.v  18th>  1885- 

Many  thanks  for  your  congratulations.  I 
should  like   a  day  with  you  on  the  river  before  I  go 
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abroad,  and,  if  I  can  manage  it,   I   will  write  to  yon 

again.  _r  . 

Yours  sincerely, 

MONKSWELL. 

P./S. — I  suspect  that  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  was  a  very 
bad  amateur,  and  that  he  grossly  imposed  upon  the 
young  lady  by  passing  himself  off  as  an  artist. 

Other  notes  refer  to  little  services  which  he  has 
rendered.  One  brother- Academician  writes  to  thank  him 
for  certain  carbon  pencils  unknown  to  him  before,  adding 
"  they  are  delightful — no  painter's  home  can  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  them " ;  another  for  special 
millboards  with  instructions  as  to  preparing  them  before 
painting.  To  another  he  sends  some  specially-shaped 
glass,  suitable  for  scraping  out  when  making  alterations, 
which  draws  forth  the  following  characteristic  reply  : — 

Dear  Cole,  March  13th>  1875- 

You  are  a  trump — I  can  now  scrape  all  my 
work  out  before  sending  to  the  R.A. 

Yrs.  gratefully, 

J.  E.  Millais. 


To  another  he  sends  a  remedy  which  he  has  found 
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useful  to  relieve  pain,  and  receives  in  return  this  touch- 
ing note  : — 

My  dear  Cole.  May  5tll>  1892' 

Many — very  many  thanks  for  the  mixture  you 
so  kindly  sent  me ;  you  are  a  good  fellow  to  relieve  your 
brother  R.A.  of  pain,  and  I  bless  you.  I  wish  I  could 
do  more  for  you  than  admire  your  pictures — /  do  that, 
greatly.    God  bless  you,  and  keep  you  from  harm. 

Ever  yours  most  earnestly, 

-1ol9^6    Thomas  Faed. 

In  his  turn  he  received  many  notes  of  congratulation, 
but  only  the  two  following,  referring  to  his  election  as 
R.A.  in  1880,  are  found  among  the  few  papers  which 
he  left  :— 

From  the  late  Mr.  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

Wednesday  evening, 

My  dear  Cole,  (June  16th>  1880>- 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  shake  your 
hand   to-night.     The   event  was   highly  satisfactory  to 

Yours  ever, 

John  Pettie. 
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From,  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

My  dear  Mr.  Cole,  June  17th,  1880. 

Let  me  send  you  one  word  of  hearty 
congratulation  on  your  election,  and  an  expression  also 
of  my  sincere  satisfaction  that  in  your  person  English 
landscape  is  acknowledged  by  the  Academy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Thompson. 

I  may  fitly  conclude  these  reminiscences  by  quoting 
a  few  words  lately  written  by  the  old  friend  of  his  boy- 
hood mentioned  on  the  first  page,  whose  intimacy  with 
the  artist  was  unbroken  throughout  his  life  : — 

"  His  mind  was  infinitely  attractive  to  me,  and  his 
enchanting  art  and  the  magic  of  his  touch  were  full  of 
endless  delight.  The  sincerity,  manliness,  generosity, 
chivalry,  and  robust  strength  of  his  character — his  eye 
for  Nature,  and  the  cunning  in  his  hand  to  report  her 
enchantments — the  truth  and  poetry  of  all  his  work, 
and  all  his  fair  fame — these  things  made  him  to  me  a 
perpetually  animating  presence." 

Strong  as  these  expressions  may  appear  to  strangers, 
to  those  who  knew  him  well  they  will  sound  as  an  echo 
of  their  own  thoughts  of  the  man  who  inspired  their 
love,  and  of  the  artist  who  compelled  their  admiration. 


OLD   OAKS   IN    RICHMOND  PARK. 


EARLY  YEARS. 

EORGE  VICAT  COLE  was  born  at  Portsmouth, 
April  17th,  1833.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
parents  from  each  of  whom  he  derived  many 
;erling  and  gracious  qualities.  His  mothers 
family,  the  Vicats,  were  of  French  origin,  but 
had  lived  long  enough  in  England  to  adopt  the  insular 
pronunciation  of  their  name,  even  to  making  the  quantity 
of  the  i  long.  She  must  have  been  a  girl  of  singular 
beauty,  with  her  blue  eyes,  soft  brown  hair,  and 
lovely  complexion.  At  the  age  of  fifty  (when  the  writer 
first  met  her),  she  preserved  much  of  the  beauty,  and 
all  the  bright  merriment  and  sweet  lovable  nature  of 
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her  girlhood.  No  one  who  came  under  her  influence 
could  help  loving  her,  and  the  heart  of  her  eldest  son 
was  devoted  to  her. 

The  father,  George  Cole,  was  a  man  of  great 
capabilities  and  force  of  character.  His  native  genius 
raised  him  from  an  obscure  position  to  an  honourable 
place  in  the  ranks  of  English  artists.  A  gentleman 
always,  he  had  singularly  attractive  and  winning 
manners.  Geniality,  kindness  of  heart,  and  unaffected 
modesty  were  united  in  him  with  keen  humour  and 
bright  intelligence.  In  early  days,  as  a  painter  of 
horses  and  other  animals,  he  was  a  frequent  guest 
in  many  a  country  house,  where  his  presence  was 
always  acceptable.  On  such  occasions  he  was  often 
accompanied  by  the  younger  George,  whose  boyish 
talent  for  drawing  and  frank,  ingenuous  manners 
attracted  interest  wherever  he  went. 

Up  to  the  age  of  thirty  the  father's  painting  was 
self-taught,  but  he  had  already  achieved  a  reputation 
as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  animals.  Not  content 
with  this,  George  Cole,  a  born  lover  of  Nature,  took 
to  landscape  painting ;  with  indifferent  success,  indeed, 
until  he  came  to  London  and  learned  of  John  Wilson, 
"  Old  Jock,"  something  of  the  method  of  the  art. 
In   form,    texture    and    colour,    his    representations  of 
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animal  life  were  admirable,  and,  had  he  persisted, 
lie  might  have  taken  the  highest  rank  in  this  branch 
of  Art,  for  he  was  a  true  colourist.  But  his  love 
of  streams  and  meadows,  rocks  and  trees,  drew  him 
on,  and  cattle  were  henceforth  but  incidental  adorn- 
ments of   wider  scenes  on   his  canvases. 

His  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son,  in  which 
no  one  took  greater  pride  than  he  ;  but  much  of  his 
work  was  of  a  high  character,  and  will  live.  In 
facility  of  hand  he  was  rivalled  only  by  his  son. 
Both  hands  were  equally  apt  for  his  work,  and  when 
the  right  was  tired,  he  would  use  the  left  ;  but, 
perhaps  from  proud  shyness,  never  before  strangers. 
Genial  and  full  of  humour,  with  an  apt  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  constantly  on  his  lips,  George  Cole 
was  one  whose  company  was  worth  seeking.  A  fund 
of  stories  was  always  at  his  command.  One  of  these, 
personal  to  himself,  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man. 

Amongst  his  early  portraits  was  an  excellent 
likeness  of  a  Dutch  merchant  at  Portsmouth.  When 
it  was  finished,  the  sitter,  who  was  perhaps  only  too 
faithfully  mirrored,  declared  it  was  not  in  the  least  like 
him,  and  refused  to  accept  or  pay  for  it.  The  artist 
said  little,   but  a  few  days  afterwards  clapped  a  pair 
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of  wings  on  the  shoulders,  and  exhibited  the  picture 
in  a  shop-window,  with  the  title  "  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man." Crowds  of  laughing  friends  testified  their 
appreciation  of  the  portrait  and  the  joke,  and  the 
irate  subject,  accepting  the  general  verdict,  was  only 
too  glad  to  have  the  wings  painted  out  and  to  pay 
for  his  portrait. 

George  Cole  was  afterwards  for  many  years  one  of 
the  prominent  members  and  chief  contributors  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  in  the 
days  when  Hurlstone  was  President,  and  later  became 
Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

Indebted  to  his  father  for  his  early  teaching  in 
art,  Vicat  Cole  from  the  first  took  an  independent 
line.  He  looked  at  Nature  with  fresh  eyes,  and  even 
his  juvenile  work  is  touched  with  the  charm  of 
originality  and  individuality. 

It  was  a  happy  stroke  of  Fortune  which  appointed 
the  home  of  his  boyhood.  Old  Portsmouth  Town  and 
its  surroundings  had  a  witchery  of  their  own  for  the 
artist-boy,  the  spell  of  which  affected  his  whole  life. 
Another  Portsmouth  boy  of  his  time,  an  artist  in 
word-painting,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  in  "  By  Celia's 
Arbour,"  brings  back  the  old- world  scenes  in  all  their 
({uaintness  and  quietude.     We  walk  again,  as  we  read, 
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on  the  grey  fortifications,  sit  in  the  bastion,  and  gaze 
with  the  boy-artist's  eyes  through  the  embrasures 
over  the  ever-varying  sea,  to  the  blue  hills  of  "  the 
Island;"  or  up  the  land-locked  harbour,  where, 
on  the  gleaming  waters  of  the  full  tide,  float  the 
grand  old  three-deckers  that,  "full  charged  with 
England's  thunder,"  had  borne  the  flag  of  her  heroes 
of  the  sea  in  a  hundred  tights. 

Now,  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  laments,  "everything 
is  changed.  All  the  romance  went  out  of  the  place 
when  they  swept  away  the  walls  and  filled  up  the 
moats.  The  harbour,  too,  is  not  what  it  was  :  they 
have  wantonly  broken  up  and  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  old  historic  ships,  save  the  one  where  Nelson 
died.      Only  a   few  of   the  venerable   hulks  remain." 

Happily  the  romance  of  the  place  was  unmarred 
in  Vicat  Cole's  boyhood.  There  he  learned  his  love 
of  radiant  skies,  far-off  blue  hills,  still  water,  and 
dreamy  reflections.  There,  too,  that  passion  for  the 
sea  grew  in  him  which  gave  sea-painting  such  a 
fascination  for  him   to  the  end  of   his  days. 

To  trace  the  influence  of  other  painters  on  an 
artist's  style  at  different  periods  is  a  study  of  supreme 
interest,  but,  however  natural  the  conclusions  arrived 
at   may   be,  they   must   always  be  founded    more  or 
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less  on  conjecture.  Two  very  early  sketches  of  the 
young  artist  in  the  Portsmouth  days  show  distinctly 
the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,   of  David  Cox.  The 
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first,  a  water-colour,  is  remarkable  for  its  delicate 
tones  and  broad  handling.  The  tranquillity  of  the 
lower  half  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  movement  in 
the  daring  representation  of  the  thunder-charged  cumuli 
of  the  sky,  and  the  whole  sketch  delights  the  eye 
with  its  simple  and  graceful  lines  and  grateful  tones. 

The  other,  a  sketch  in  oils  of  Kingley  Vale,  near 
Chichester,  renders  the  soft  repose  of  the  Sussex  Downs 
in   a   manner   almost   worthy  of  David   Cox  himself. 


EMILY  YEARS. 


It  is  liard  to  believe  that  these  sketches  were  painted 
by  a  lad  in  his  teens.  The  pervading  spirit  of 
each  scene  is  brought  out  with  a  rare  simplicity  and 
tenderness,  and  yet  with  a  strength  which  is  indicative 
of  a  formed  character. 

The   influence  of   two  other  great  painters  only- 
Turner  and  Constable — is  to  be  discerned  in  his  later 
work.      Turner   was    regarded    by   him   with  peculiar 
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veneration.  He  would  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  his 
unique  genius,  his  marvellous  power,  and  the  incredible 
amount   of    matchless    work    which    he   had  crowded 
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into  one  life-time.  There  was,  to  his  mind,  no  painter 
to  be  compared  with  him  ;  he  stood  alone.  The  words 
of  Lockhart  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  The  world  has  only 
one  Turner,"  express  exactly  Vicat  Cole's  thought  of 
him  throughout  his  life. 

Constable  he  admired  greatly,  but  in  a  different 
way.  For  him  he  felt  the  sympathy  of  a  younger 
comrade  who  was  following  in  paths  which  would  lead 
to  the  same,  if  not  higher,  levels.  He  even  painted 
a  picture  or  two  on  the  Arun,  in  bright  appreciative 
rivalry  of  Constable's  powerful  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade.  Much  as  he  undoubtedly  learned  from  both 
painters,  he  was  no  copyist  or  imitator,  but  pursued 
his  own  independent  course. 


STUDY  OF  WILLOWS. 
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"  True  art  can  only  be  learned  in  one  school,  and  that  school  is 
kept  by  Nature." — Hogarth. 

"  Dame  Nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form, 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art." — Wordsworth. 

|]N  1852,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Vicat  Cole  ex- 
hibited his  first   pictures  in   London — "  Ran- 
more  Common,  Surrey,"  at  the  Royal  British 
Institution,  and  views  on  the  Wye  and  the  Teign 
at  Suffolk  Street  (Society  of  British  Artists). 
Working  on  a  larger  scale,  in  1853  he  was  represented 
by  a  live-foot  canvas,  "  Chepstow  and  the  Severn,  from 
Wyndcliffe,"  at  the  Royal  British  Institution ;  a  six-foot 
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canvas,  "  The  Ruins  of  St.  Katherine's,  near  Guildford," 
at  Suffolk  Street  ;  and  two  pictures,  his  first,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  "  Kloster  Marienburg  on  the  Moselle " 
and  a  small  Surrey  view.     As  the  work  of  a  lad  barely 
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twenty  years  old,  these  pictures  were  remarkable  and 
full  of  promise.  In  tone,  colour,  and  feeling  for  Nature 
they  were  worthy  of  a  youthful  genius.  From  this  time 
dates  the  firm  faith  in  his  powers  which  all  who  knew 
him  held. 
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His  name  in  the  catalogues  for  these  two  years  is 
given  as  George  V.  Cole,  Junr.,  but  in  L854,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  liis  father,  the  first  name  was  dropped, 
and    he  was   known    henceforth  as   Vicat  Cole.     In  this 
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year  (1854)  he  exhibited  no  less  than  ten  pictures,  one 
of  which,  "  Traben  on  the  Moselle,"  is  represented  in 
this  work. 

It   chances,    not    inappropriately,   that   the  earliest 
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picture  available  for  reproduction  is  a  river  scene.  The 
future  painter  of  the  Arun  and  the  Thames  was  from 
the  first  drawn  to  running  streams.  The  Wye,  the 
Severn  and  the  Moselle  furnished  him,  whilst  still  a 
youth,  with  many  a  subject.  His  first  picture  exhibited 
at  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in  1852,  was  a  view  on 
the  Wye  ;  his  first  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1853,  on 
the  Moselle  ;  and  the  last  picture  on  his  easel  when  lie 
died,  which  bade  fair  to  be  his  masterpiece,  was  the 
Thames  at  Gravesend. 

What  is  the  spell  which  streams  cast  over  the 
artistic  mind  ?  How  is  it  that  in  a  strange  town  by 
a  river  the  first  visit  is  to  the  bridge,  to  watch  the 
shades  of  evening  steal  over  the  flowing  waters?  By 
what  fascination  are  those,  who  have  once  yielded  to  the 
charm,  held,  till  they  haunt  the  river  banks  like  the 
fabled  nymphs  of  the  old  poets?  Whatever  the  charm, 
to  the  landscape  painter  it  is  irresistible,  and  perhaps 
no  one  was  ever  more  sensitive  to  its  subtle  power  than 
Vicat  Cole. 

Up  to  the  year  1855  the  young  artist  had  lived  with 
his  father,  and  was  free  from  pecuniary  cares ;  but  in 
that  year  a  temporary  estrangement  threw  him  entirely 
on  his  own  resources,  and  a  hard  battle  he  had  to  fight. 
As  yet  he  had  made  no  name.    Art  was  overshadowed 
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by  war;  the  money  market  was  disturbed.  Few  wanted, 
or  could  afford  to  pay  for,  pictures.  Only  artists  of 
repute  could  sell  their  works.  For  two  or  three  years  it 
was  a  hand-to-mouth  struggle.  A  week's  work  would 
fetch,  perhaps,  thirty  shillings  from  some  small  dealer, 
w  hich  now  is  worth  as  many  pounds. 

But  there  was  in  Vicat  Cole  a  resolute  will  which 
nothing  could  daunt,  and  a  cheery  nature  which  no  sordid 
cares  could  crush.  He  loved  his  work,  and  had  faith 
in  the  power  which  was  developing  in  him.  What  if 
the  pay  was  poor !  He  could  live  and  paint,  and  that 
was  enough  for  him.  Like  many  another  young  painter, 
he  had  for  a  time  to  depend  partly  on  teaching.  From 
L855  to  1860  he  gave  private  lessons  and  taught  in 
ladies'  schools,  amongst  others  at  the  Queen's  College  for 
Ladies,  London.  His  pupils  of  that  time  must  have 
watched  with  peculiar  interest  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  young  artist  whose  knowledge,  skill,  and  genuine 
unaffected  manner,  made  their  lessons  so  helpful  and 
pleasant. 

Up  to  this  period  his  pictures  are  painted  in  the 
method,  and  show  much  of  the  manner,  which  his  father 
had  learned  from  John  Wilson.  On  quitting  his  father's 
house  he  seems  to  have  left  method  and  manner  behind 
him.  and  to  have  begun  his  effort  to  paint  what  he  saw, 
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free  from  the  trammels  of  tradition.  Yet  it  was,  in 
reality,  no  violent  change  cine  to  a  sudden  impulse.  All 
along   he   had   been   a   close  observer   and   a  devout 
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worshipper  of  Nature,  and  had  been  feeling  his  way  to 
a  definiteness  and  simplicity  of  style  by  depicting  each 
scene  that  he  attempted  with  increasing  fidelity. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  had  not  yet  spread  to 
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landscape  painters,  nor  perhaps  did  it  ever  affect  them 
directly.  An  influence,  however,  was  insensibly  at  work 
tending  to  bring  all  art  into  truer  harmony  with  Nature, 
and  it  readied  the  landscape  painter  directly  through 
Ruskin's  "Modern  Painters."  Written  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth,  it  was  to  young  painters  that  this  hook 
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specially  appealed.  They,  better  than  any,  could  sym- 
pathise with  the  writer's  admiration,  couched  in  glowing- 
terms,  of  the  genius  of  Turner,  and  be  fired  with  the 
conviction  that  art  was  not  dead  in  the  past  with  the 
old  masters,  but  a  living  reality  in  the  present,  with 
endless  possibilities  of  new  life  in  the  future.  On  those 
among  them  who  were  capable  of  separating  broad 
truths   from   fanciful    distinctions  the  influence  of  the 
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work  was  entirely  healthful  and  invigorating.  It 
brought  them  freedom  from  tradition,  awakened  new 
perceptions,  and  inspired  fresh  enthusiasm.  Above  all, 
the  necessity  of  patient  observation  of  Nature,  and 
sustained  effort  to  represent  her  with  sincerity  and 
truthfulness,  was  laid  before  them  in  winged  words. 

Vicat  Coles  mind  was  peculiarly  open  to  the  reception 
of  noble  ideas.  Before  he  read  "  Modern  Painters "  he 
had  already  arrived  at  many  of  the  truths  so  eloquently 
enforced  by  the  author.  To  him  much  of  the  book  was 
but  the  expression  of  his  own  inarticulate  thoughts, 
much  a  carrying  on  of  those  thoughts  to  their  logical 
conclusion.  One  of  the  noblest  functions  of  literature 
is  to  express  in  clear  language  the  thoughts  which  are 
lying  mute  in  many  a  breast.  Uttered  in  words,  the 
thoughts  take  definite  shape,  are  fully  grasped,  and  can 
be  transformed  into  action.  The  author  of  "  Modern 
Painters,"  beyond  all  others,  has  the  power  of  rendering 
this  service  to  minds  in  sympathy  with  his  own  ;  but 
only  a  mind  capable  itself  of  conceiving  like  ideas  can 
fully  receive  and  apply  his  teachings.  Vicat  Cole  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  young  artists  of  the  time  to  do 
this ;  and,  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
he  became  the  foremost  of  the  new  school  of  landscape 
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painters,  and  the  first  of  them  to  prove  that  the  true 
Ideal  is  only  reached  by  long  and  patient  study  of  the 

Real.  ^  ^  15192* 

Throwing  aside  all  traditions  of  manner  and  method, 
he  now  takes  his  place  as  a  student  in  the  school  of 
Nature,  and  the  effect  on  his  work  was  at  once  visible. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  he  was  ever 
indifferent  to  what  others  had  achieved.  Few  men  had 
so  deep  a  reverence  for  great  painters  and  for  all  that 
is  noble  in  their  pictures,  or  learned  with  such  simple 
humility  what  they  had  to  teach. 

Two  small  pictures  of  his  appeared  in  1855  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  two  larger  ones  at  Suffolk  Street. 
One  of  the  latter,  "Old  Oaks  in  Richmond  Park"  (p.  39), 
is  remarkable  for  solidity,  breadth  of  treatment,  and 
colouring.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  it  is  the  work 
of  so  young  a  hand.  The  drawing  of  the  trees,  and 
the  distinctive  character  of  bark  and  foliage,  showed 
already  that  utter  disregard  of  conventionality  and  close 
following  of  Nature,  which  stamped  his  work  hence- 
forward with  so  strong  an  individuality.  Evidently 
this  young  artist  was  not  content  with  copying  any- 
one else's  style.  Nature  was  his  mistress  in  art,  and 
he  meant  to  copy  her.  His  oaks  were  to  be  oaks,  elms 
to   be   elms,   beeches   actual  beeches,  not  conventional 
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EARLY   MORNING    ON   THE  WYE. 


trees  by  any  means.  How  he  succeeded,  the  ghosts  of  his 
pictures,  reproduced  from  the  photographs  taken  of  them, 
will  show;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note,  even  thus  early, 
that  his  methods  of  tree-painting  were  his  own,  and  were 
founded  on  close  study  and  independent  observation. 

The  pencil  studies  of  trees  reproduced  in  these 
pages  illustrate  the  pains  which  he  took  to  express  the 
distinctive  form  of  each  tree.  The  texture  and  anatomy 
of  trunk  and  branches,  and  the  character  of  the  foliage 
of  each,  are  carefully  elaborated,  and  the  exactness  of 
the  drawing  is  admirable.  On  the  necessity  of  pains- 
taking, accurate  drawing  in  landscape  painting  he  all 
his  life  insisted  strongly.    No  excellence  in  any  other 
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quality  could  ever  to  his  mind  atone  for  any  deficiency 
in  this.  His  opinions  on  this  point  arc  exactly  expressed 
by  Francesco  Pachecho,  the  father-in-law  of  Velasquez, 
in  his  "Arte  de  la  Pintura "  : — "Drawing  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  painting.  Drawing,  especially  outline,  is  the 
hardest ;  nay,  the  art  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  other 
difficulty.  Without  drawing,  painting  is  nothing  hut  a 
vulgar  craft ;  those  who  neglect  it  are  bastards  of  the 
art.  mere  daubers  and  botchers." 

"4  The  Town  of  Cochem  on  the  Moselle,"  his  chief 
picture  for  1856,  was  purchased  from  the  Suffolk  Street 
exhibition  by  the  London  Art  Union. 


THE   OLD   FISH   MARKET,  NORWICH. 
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A  smaller  picture,  "  Early  Morning  on  the  Wye"  (p.  56), 
is  a  good  example  of  the  artist's  singularly  happy  choice 
of  subjects,  as  well  as  of  his  poetic  feeling.  The  figures 
on  the  right  somewhat  destroy  the  illusion  of  early 
solitude,  and  were  put  in  to  meet  the  popular  taste  of 
the  day,  which  the  young  artist  could  not  as  yet  disregard. 

Three  pictures  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Academy 
of  1857,  and  four  in  that  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  represent  his  work  for  1856-7.  Of  these  the 
most  interesting  is  "  The  Old  Fish  Market,  Norwich"  (p.  57). 

It  is  a  strange  subject  for  a  landscape  painter  to 
choose,  but  for  a  colourist  its  attractions  were  almost 
irresistible.  The  depth  of  shadow,  the  light  flashing 
over  the  wet  pavement,  the  rich  tones  of  the  old  build- 
ings, and  the  contrast  presented  by  the  grey  tower  of 
St.  Peter  Mancroft  soaring  into  the  pearly  atmosphere 
of  a  thundery  sky,  form  a  striking  picture  ;  and  the 
execution,  although  it  bears  traces  of  the  youthful  hand, 
is  forcible  and  full  of  feeling. 

"  On  the  Road  to  Langley,  North  Devon  "  (p.  60),  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy,  would  hardly  be  assigned  to  the 
same  hand.  It  is  a  simple  piece  of  rural  scenery,  ren- 
dered with  unaffected  fidelity,  and  tells  its  own  story. 
The  sheep  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  early 
development  of  the  artist's  skill  in  painting  animal  life. 
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This  picture  was  also  selected  by  the  Loudon  Art 
Union  as  one  of  its  prizes. 

The  "Top  of  Leith  Hill"  and  a  "Sandbank  on  Leith 


TOP   OF   LEITH  HILL. 


Hill"  (p.  64)  are  sunny  idylls  of  rural  solitude.  They 
lack  the  finish  distinguishing  the  pictures  of  a  year  or 
two  later,  with  which  it  is  instructive  to  compare  them  ; 
but  there  is  much  that  is  admirable  in  the  tone,  feeling, 
and  execution. 

Remarkable  as  they  are  in  many  ways,  the  chief 
interest,  perhaps,  in  the  pictures  noticed  thus  far  lies 
in   the  fact   that   they  are   the  work  of  a  man  who 
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afterwards  attained  an  eminent  position  as  a  painter. 
Vicat  Cole  himself  often  expressed  a  wish  that  he  could 
get  them  all  collected  and  make  a  bonfire  of  them. 
There  are  few  great  artists  who  would  not  desire  to  see 
their  early  works  consigned  to  the  same  fate,  but  the 
world  would  be  the  loser.  Hard  work,  earnest  study, 
and  a  continual  effort  to  reach  a  higher  level  give  a 
lasting  worth  to  such  works  ;  and  they  have  a  further 
special  value  in  that  they  enable  us  to  trace  the  yearly 
development  of  genius  and  to  mark  how  artists  also 

"  Rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 


OX   THE   KOAD   TO    LANGLEY,   XORTH  DEVON. 


A  VALE  IN  SURREY. 


SURREY. 


E  have  now  reached  a  period  that  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  the  artist.  In  the  spring 
of  1857  he  was  married.  The  private  life  of 
an  artist  has  little  interest  for  the  outside  world, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  his 
career  and  the  growth  of  his  powers  and  character. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  Vicat  Cole's  marriage 
was  a  love-match  on  both  sides  ;  that  his  married  life 
was  eminently  happy;  and  that  his  wife,  who  survives 
him,  had  ever  a  helpful  and  inspiring  influence  on  his 
work. 

The   summer  of  1857   was   spent  at   Albury,  near 
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Guildford,  and  the  series  of  Surrey  pictures  was 
commenced  on  which  the  artist's  earlier  fame  rests. 
The  shadowy,  sandy  lanes ;  the  path  through  the 
woods ;  the  expanse  of  purple  heath  ;  the  stretch  of 
chalk  down ;  the  rich  autumn  foliage  ;  the  endless 
vista  of  the  wooded  Weald  of  Sussex,  melting  into 
tender  shades  of  blue  where  the  clouds  hang  over 
the  sea ;  and,  finally,  the  glorious  sweep  of  ripe  corn- 
fields furnished  him  with  subjects  alike  for  his  outdoor 
'prentice  work  and,  later,  for  the  grand  compositions 
of  the  master's  hand.  As  the  spirit  of  the  land  revealed 
itself  to  him,  he  gradually  revealed  it  to  others  on 
his  canvases,  and  celebrated  its  beauties  as  devoutly 
as  a  poet  celebrates  his  lady's  charms. 

The  regions  of  Surrey  which  he  haunted  present  pure 
English  landscape  in  its  typical  form.  Like  scenes  are 
to  be  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  They  took 
hold  of  his  imagination,  drew  him  to  ever  closer  study, 
and  shaped  his  career  from  the  first  as  that  of  the 
English  landscape  painter.  Yet  sameness  was  abhorrent 
to  his  active  mind.  Every  year  he  made  incursions 
into  new  fields — North  and  South  Wales,  Devonshire, 
Scotland,  the  Arun,  the  Thames.  Rivers,  lakes, 
mountains,  and  above  all  the  sea,  gave  him  the 
variety  for  which  he  had  a  continual  craving. 
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With  the  exception  of  one  picture  a  year  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  all  his  work  for  the  next  five  years 
was  exhibited  at  the  galleries  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  of  which  Society  he  was  elected 
a  member  in  1859.  The  Society  owed  its  origin  and 
raison  d'etre  to  the  attitude  which  the  Royal  Academy 
had  for  many  years  taken  up  towards  landscape 
painters.  Their  art  was  deemed  an  inferior  art,  and 
slighted  and  neglected  as  such  by  the  figure-painters 
of  that  time.  For  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  election  of  Creswick  in  1851  no  landscape 
painter  was  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Acade- 
micians, and  it  was  reserved  for  Vicat  Cole  in  1880, 
backed  up  by  the  strong  expression  of  outside  opinion, 
to  be  the  first  to  win  his  way  into  the  charmed  circle. 
During  the  five  years  1858  to  1803  he  exhibited 
thirty  important  pictures  at  Suffolk  Street.  Unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  tracing  these  works, 
it  is  impossible,  by  reproducing  a  complete  series,  to 
show  the  steady  advance  made  yearly  in  knowledge 
of  Nature  and  of  his  craft,  A  fine  picture,  "Martyr's 
Hill,  near  Guildford,"  in  the  exhibition  of  1858, 
attracted  much  notice,  and  his  nine  contributions  to 
the  exhibition  of  1859  added  greatly  to  his  rising 
reputation.     To  the  one  small  picture,  a  water-colour, 
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in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  this  year,  a  special 
interest  is  attached  from  the  fact  that  it  was  admired 
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and  bought  by  Creswick — the  veteran  landscape  painter 
marking  thus  early  his  appreciation  of  one  who 
was  destined  to  be  his  successor  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Academicians. 

Of  the  nine  pictures  exhibited  at  Suffolk  Street, 
the  most  important  were  "  Spring  Time "  and  a  large 
Welsh  subject,  "The  Vale  of  the  Lugwy,  Moel  Siabod, 
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Snowdon,  Carnedd  David.  &c,  in  the  Distance."  The 
latter  is  a  striking  picture  even  in  black  and  white. 
On  the  canvas  the  local  colour  and  texture  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  gradations  of  tone  by  means 
of  which  they  are  shown  in  due  perspective,  are 
admirably  rendered,  whilst  their  form  is  drawn  with 
great  accuracy.  Anyone  who  knows  Wales  will 
recognise  the  spirit  of  the  land  revealed  in  this 
faithful  realisation  of  mountain,  vale,  stream,  and 
rocky  foreground.  From  sky  to  foreground  it  is 
radiant  with  light  and  colour,  and  the  sense  of  space 
completely  satisfies  the  eye. 

Another  picture  of  this  year,  "  The  Mill-pond  at 
Albury,"  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  qualities  for 
which  the  artist  was  henceforward  noted.  Already  he 
proves  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  paint  sunshine  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  delights  in  showing  how  fair  it  renders 
every  object  on  which  its  beams  fall.  The  gleam  on 
the  smooth  waters,  the  soft  reflections,  the  depth  of 
shadow,  the  delicate  foliage  which  clothes  the  hill  on 
the  right,  and  the  gradations  of  tone  leading  the  eye 
to  the  serene  distance,  are  represented  with  artistic 
force  and  feeling.  We  are  conscious,  as  we  look,  of 
his  own  love  of  the  scene  and  delight  in  his  work. 
He  seems  to  invite  us  to  share  his  sympathy  with 
j 
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Nature  and  his  joy  in  her  loveliness.  It  is  to  this 
evident  happiness  of  the  artist  in  his  painting  that 
much  of  our  enjoyment  of  the  scene  is  due.  He 
loves  it  too  well  to  indulge  in  caricature.  There  is 
no  flimsy  trickiness ;  all  is  as  real  and  solid  as  his 
own  honest  purpose.  The  picture  is  a  peep  into  the 
heart  of  Nature,  a  vision  of  peace  on  which  the 
memory  loves  to  dwell. 

Abinger,  the  very  heart  of  Surrey  scenery,  was 
his  headquarters  for  1859.  In  no  other  part  of 
England  is  such  a  variety  presented  within  a  radius 
of  four  miles.  At  every  turn  a  fresh  view,  differing 
in  character  from  all  others,  meets  the  eye,  each 
clothed  Avith  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and  every  one 
"  paintable."  Wild  commons,  pastures  gay  with 
flowers,  fields  of  crops,  woods  of  beech,  groves  of 
pine,  running  streams  of  limpid  water,  hill  and  valley, 
broken  sandbank  and  shady  dell,  afford  a  constant 
succession  of  lovely  pictures.  Above  all,  the  noble 
heights  of  Leith  Hill  and  Holmbury  Hill  from  their 
wooded  crests  offer  a  prospect  which  thrills  heart  and 
eye  with  delight. 

To  one  who  has  never  before  looked  down  on  the 
Weald  of  Sussex  the  first  view  from  these  summits 
is  overpowering.    The  vast  space,  the  countless  divisions 
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of  the  boundless  plain,  the  flash  of  light  on  distant 
water,  the  harmonious  tints  of  the  receding  distance 
dappled  with  cloud-shadows,  till  the  eye  and  crowd 
the  brain  with  sensations.  Unconsciously  the  beholder 
draws  a  long  breath  and  stands  spellbound.  All  this, 
together  with  the  varied  foreground  and  soft  curves 
of  rich  woodlands  in  the  middle  distance,  which  many 
a  point  of  vantage  opens  up,  are  now  well  known 
through  Vicat   Cole's  pictures. 

Here  he  painted  the  six  pictures  which  appeared 
at  Suffolk  Street  in  I860.  One  was  a  lovely  "  Spring 
Time,"  showing  the  delicate  leaf,  bud,  and  blossom  of 
the  season,  with  felled  oaks  and  stacks  of  bark  stripped 
from  them,  in  the  foreground,  and  a  wide  expanse 
of  blue  distance.  The  exquisite  delicacy  in  the  finish 
of  the  foreground  was  like  a  study  from  still-life,  and 
somewhat  robbed  this,  in  common  with  other  pictures 
of  the  Suffolk  Street  period,  of  breadth  of  effect.  This 
finish,  which  he  never  really  dropped,  was  a  source  of 
continual  adverse  criticism.  Yet  in  him  it  was  no 
affectation.  His  purpose  was  to  paint  what  he  saw. 
The  tiniest  flower  would  catch  his  eye,  and  he  loved 
to  give  it  its  place  on  his  canvas.  Later  he  learned 
how  to  indulge  this  feeling  without  injury  to  the 
general    breadth    of    his    work,    and   his    finish  was 
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always  delightful  because  lie  was  one  of  those  who 
"finish  from  intense  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
smallest  part  of  what  they  do/' 

Another  subject,  "  Harvest  Time,"  painted  at 
Holmbury  Hill,  made  its  mark  as  one  of  the  pictures 
of  the  year.  The  scene  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
Mas  rendered  were  alike  new  and  attractive.  Painted 
and  finished  on  the  spot  from  a  hut  on  Holmbury 
Hill,  it  was  a  perfect  reflection  of  a  lovely  scene. 
The  wide  stretch  of  blue  distance,  the  deep  foliage 
of  the  middle  distance,  the  rich  sweep  of  corn,  and 
the  daintily  -  painted  foreground  made  up  a  picture 
complete  in  harmony  of  colour  and  in  combination  of 
form.  Though  not  to  be  compared  with  his  later 
pictures  of  similar  subjects,  its  vigour  and  truthfulness 
came  as  a  surprise  on  the  artistic  world.  The  Society 
lor  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  awarded  the 
artist  its  silver  medal,  justifying  the  selection  in  these 
words,  "  This  picture  recommends  itself  to  the  committee 
and  council  by  its  truth  to  Nature,  breadth  of  treatment, 
and  grateful,  harmonious  colouring." 

One  result  of  this  success  was  a  demand  for 
"  cornfield "  subjects,  which,  however  gratifying  in  one 
sense,  became  a  positive  annoyance  after  a  few  years. 
Everybody   wanted   a    cornfield    by   Vicat    Cole,  and 
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Vicat  Cole  did  not  want  to  spend  his  life  in  painting 
cornfields.  He  was  too  great  a  painter  to  submit  to 
being  set  to  manufacture  endless  repetitions  of  one 
subject,  and  in  after  -  years,  when  his  numerous 
masterly  pictures  of  other  and  varied  scenes  had 
entitled  him  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  landscape 
painter,  although  he  still  loved  the  golden  wheat, 
nothing  vexed  him  more  than  to  hear  himself  spoken 
of  as  a  painter  of  cornfields.  But  before  this  time 
came,  and  whilst  the  harvest-field  was  a  fresh  delight 
to  him,  he  was  yet  to  exhibit  three  or  four  renderings 
of  such  scenes,  each  surpassing  its  forerunner  in  breadth 
of  treatment  and  in  beauty  of  effect. 

The  general  admiration  of  these  pictures,  and  the 
desire  to  possess  one,  should  not  perhaps  cause 
surprise.  The  subject  is  eminently  English  in 
character.  Other  lands  have  their  vast  plains  of  corn, 
the  unbroken  stretch  of  which  does  not  lend  itself  to 
artistic  treatment.  But  in  England  the  cornfield  is 
set  with  a  background  of  hedges  and  leafy  woods  ; 
the  landscape  is  varied  by  the  upward  and  downward 
sweep  of  hills,  and  the  distance  is  broken  up  by  every 
variety  of  form  and  gradation  of  colour.  To  this 
setting  the  harvest-field  forms  a  glorious  contrast. 
Moreover,    a    human    sentiment    underlies    and  adds 
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to  the  natural  charm  of  the  scene.  The  cornfield 
represents  the  labour  of  man  and  its  results  in  per- 
fection, and  few  can  regard  with  indifference  the  work 
of  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  on  which  life 
mainly  depends.  Vicat  Cole's  canvases  represent  the 
scene  with  that  rare  combination  of  refinement  and 
power  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  work. 
His  own  delight  in  the  scene  is  evident  throughout. 
Nor  is  the  human  interest  ever  lacking. 

A  few  of  the  notices  in  different  periodicals  of  Vicat 
Cole's  pictures  from  this  date  may  be  quoted,  not  for 
their  value  as  criticisms,  but  for  the  descriptions, 
written  at  the  time,  and  for  their  recognition  of  his 
continual  advance  in  Art  and  of  the  growing  appre- 
ciation of  his  work. 

The  following  refers  to  the  pictures  exhibited  in 
1860  :— 

"  The  greatest  proof  of  advance  given  this  year 
is  by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  who  exhibits  six  pictures,  all  very 
remarkable  and  very  commendable  works.  '  Spring 
Time '  is  a  charming  scene,  viewed  from  one  of  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  North  Downs  in  Surrey.  The 
foreground,  with  its  wealth  of  wild  flowers  and  varied 
hues,  is  beautifully  painted.  In  '  Harvest  Time '  we 
have  a  similar  but  still   more   lovely   point   of  view, 
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and  under  a  different  aspect.  On  the  undulating 
slope  in  the  foreground  the  gleaming  corn  stands  in 
stooks.  Beyond  rises  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  North 
Downs,  richly  clothed  with  trees.  To  the  left  stretches 
a  purple  mass  of  mingled  copse  and  arable  land, 
through  which  gleams  the  silver  line  of  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Wey  with  its  chain  of  mill-ponds. 
Looking  onwards,  the  eye  loses  itself  in  the  Weald 
of  Sussex.  Of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  other  Surrey  scenes, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  '  Young  Corn  and  Clover 
in  June,'  the  foreground  of  which,  with  its  mixture 
of  the  tender  greens  of  the  young  corn  and  the  rich 
purples  of  the  clover,  is  a  feast  to  the  eye  and,  in  a 
subtle  way,  to  the  mind  too,  owing  to  the  harmony 
of  tone  and  beauty  of  natural  texture.  'A  Mill-Pond 
in  Evelyn  Woods/  a  water-colour  drawing,  is  a  scene 
of  tranquil  sylvan  beauty,  good  in  colour,  good  in 
composition,  and  (chief  merit  of  all)  good  in  its 
animating  feeling  of  Nature." 

Three  notable  pictures  in  the  Suffolk  Street  exhibi- 
tion of  1861 — ''A  Surrey  Cornfield,"  "Autumn,"  and 
"  A  Shadowy  Unfrequented  Wood " — differing  widely 
in  subject  and  treatment,  gave  evidence  of  the  artists 
distinct  advance  in  technical  skill  and  knowledge,  as 
well   as   of    his   insight   into,  and   growing   power  of 
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rendering  the  manifold  aspects  of  beauty  which  the 
scenes  around  him  presented.  Of  these  one  writer 
remarks  : — 

"  As  we  anticipated  some  three  or  four  years  since, 
when  Mr.  Vicat  Cole  was  the  exhibitor  of  only  small 
and  unpretending  but  yet  delicately  truthful  and 
beautiful  works,  he  now  ranks  as  a  master  of  landscape 
painting.  This  young  painter  contributes  three  land- 
scapes. The  first,  '  A  Surrey  Cornfield,'  is  a  lovely 
scene.  The  cornfield  lies,  like  a  golden  sea,  undulating 
with  a  sort  of  slow  sea-swell,  and  mottled  with  the 
purple  bloom  of  fully  ripe  wheat.  Part  is  already 
cut ;  the  stubble  is  admirably  rendered ;  and  a  half- 
laden  waggon  is  seen  in  the  hollow.  On  the  right 
rises  a  steep  acclivity,  fringed  and  partly  covered  with 
fine  trees  clothed  in  the  deep  greens  and  browns  of 
autumn,  between  which  here  and  there  a  cottage 
is  visible.  On  the  left  more  distant  woods  drape  in 
tender  atmospheric  hues  the  highest  of  the  Surrey 
range,  Leith  Hill.  Away  through  the  centre  of  the 
picture  to  the  dim  horizon  stretches  the  variegated 
Weald.  This  is  a  homely  subject,  but  it  is  invested 
by  Mr.  Cole's  hand  with  the  newest  and  freshest 
charm.  The  painting  throughout  is  admirable.  The 
light   on  the   corn   is   almost   incredibly   brilliant,  yet 
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perfectly  true  to  Nature.  But  the  most  felicitous 
passages  arc  perhaps  the  distairl  woods,  tremulously 
indistinct  and  eluding  the  eye,  as  it  were,  through 
the  intervening  atmosphere.  '  A  Shadowy  Unfrequented 
Wood '  is  a  perfect  gem.  The  tree  -  trunks  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood  tell  almost  black  against  the 
light  of  the  distant  horizon,  while  the  nearer  trunks 
are  relieved  by  a  shadowy  light,  or,  speaking  more 
technically,  breadths  of  half-tint,  in  a  manner  highly 
scientific  and  masterly.  This  little  picture  is  a  greater 
evidence  of  the  painter's  power  than  the  larger  work. 
In  the  third  picture,  'Autumn/  a  scene  of  deep  shade, 
the  same  attention  to  truth  in  minute  detail  is  shown, 
but  without  anything  small  in  the  execution."' 

A  water-colour,  "  Shadows  from  the  Beeches,"  the 
artist's  only  picture  that  year  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
was  bought  by  a  well  -  known  connoisseur,  Mr.  W. 
Johnson,  of  Eton  College,  by  whom  it  was  always 
regarded  as  a  choice  possession. 

From  1859  to  1863,  a  period  of  five  years,  no 
illustration  of  Vicat  Cole's  exhibited  pictures  can  be 
given ;  the  only  example  of  his  work  during  those 
years  which  has  been  traced  is  his  "  Surrey  Corn- 
field," painted  in  1861.  This  is,  therefore,  very  valuable 
as  a  record  of  the  development  of  his  art.    It  represents 
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one  of  the  Surrey  views  which  had  so  great  an 
attraction  for  him  at  the  time.  The  subject  is 
well  chosen,  the  composition  very  effective,  and  the 
execution  powerful  and  full  of  artistic  feeling.  There 
is  much  admirable  realistic  work  in  the  foreground  ; 
the  sloping  cornfield  is  painted  with  singular  fidelity, 
and  its  fine  colouring  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of 
the  picture.  The  accurate  drawing  of  trunks  and 
branches,  and  the  distinctive  representation  of  foliage, 
show  the  progress  that  the  artist  is  making  towards 
that  masterly  treatment  of  trees  which  is  all  his  own  ; 
whilst  the  designing  and  painting  of  distance  and 
sky  reveal  a  feeling  for  aerial  perspective  which,  in 
its  later  development,  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  his  works.  As  a  whole  it  is  a  lovely  landscape 
and  a  true  work  of  art,  which  displays  many  of  the 
painter's  special  qualities,  and  gives  promise  of  the 
excellence  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  If  only 
as  an  example  of  his  conscientious  endeavours  to  give 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  fair  aspects  of  Nature 
as  he  saw  them,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
this  volume. 

Part  of  the  summer  of  1861  the  artist  spent  in 
North  Wales,  and,  in  spite  of  bad  weather,  the  visit 
furnished    subjects    for    three    of    the    five  pictures 
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exhibited  in  1862— "  Llyn  Dinas,"  "The  Brook,"  and 
"The  Glvdders.'*  Lake,  torrent,  and  mountain  offered 
the  change  of  subject  which  his  versatile  genius 
demanded.  With  true  intuition  lie  grasped  the 
characteristic    features    of    each,    and    rendered  the 


softness,  the  mobility,  the  grandeur,  with  equal  effect. 
In  none  of  his  work  are  sincerity  and  power  more 
conspicuous  than  in  these  Welsh  pictures. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  them  have 
been  traced,  except  the  study  for  Llyn  Dinas,  which 
was  finished  as  a  picture  ten  years  later.     With  that 
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strange  faculty  common  to  all  artists  of  note  he  lias 
seized  on  the  main  characteristics  of  the  scenery  with 
such  distinctness  that  he  presents  to  our  eyes  Wales 
itself  in  one  small  painting.  Soft  reflections  of  many 
hues  spread  over  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  the  texture  of  rock  and  mountain  are  rendered 
with  great  fidelity  and  much  tender  feeling.  An 
ethereal  atmosphere  is  thrown  over  the  distant 
mountain,  the  contour  and  formation  of  which  are 
well  expressed.  The  colours  of  the  whole  scene  are 
caught  during  one  of  those  radiant  intervals  between 
the  rain-showers,  when  hill  countries  put  on  their 
fairest  rainbow  tints.  As  one  looks,  a  deep  impression 
of  silence  and  solitude  steals  over  the  mind  —  an 
impression  which  Vicat  Cole's  pure  landscape  subjects 
always  convey,  and  which  gives  them  a  special  poetical 
charm.  The  subtle  power  of  the  artist  takes  hold  of 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  and  stirs  him  with 
a  vague  longing  to  wander  away  to  some  such  haunt 
of  peace  in  the  land  of  lake  and  mountain. 

"Evening"  and  "Autumn,"  the  other  two  pictures 
of  the  year,  were  scenes  of  rich  Surrey  woodlands, 
represented  with  great  force  both  of  handling  and 
colour. 
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"  I  climb  the  hill :  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  underneath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 
Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend." 

In  Memoriam. 

HE  year  1863  marks  another  era  in  the  life  of 
Vicat   Cole.      His   three   pictures   at  Suffolk 
Street— "The   Road  over  the  Heath,"   "  Har- 
esting,"  and  "  A  Beech  Copse " — were  the  finest 
he  had  as  yet  shown,  and  his  single  picture  at 
the  Royal  Academy — "An  Autumnal  Evening" — was  by 
far  the  most  important  work  of  his  which  had  appeared 
there. 
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Remarking  on  the  Suffolk  Street  pictures,  a  leading 
critic  writes : — "  The  credit  due  for  the  best  landscape 
we  have  seen  this  year  must  be  given  to  a  young- 
painter,  Mr.  Vicat  Cole.  '  The  Road  over  the  Heath ' 
represents  one  of  those  unenclosed  stretches  of  land- 
scape, happily  for  the  lovers  of  wild  scenery  still  so 
common  in  England.  The  fresh  breeze  is  playing  over 
the  heather  and  amongst  the  luminous  clouds,  whose 
movements  are  reflected  in  the  shadows  flitting  over 
the  heather  and  fern.  The  sheep  are  straying  on  to  the 
path  that  leads  us  into  that  sweet  cultivated  distance. 
The  two  fern-cutters  have  stopped  to  gossip  opposite  the 
group  of  dark  firs  on  the  high  ground  to  the  left.  We 
must  dip  into  the  great  hollow  that  lies  between  us 
before  we  shall  be  up  with  them.  We  feel  that  we  are 
very  happy  ;  that  the  birds  are  singing  blithely,  and,  as 
the  sharp  healthy  breeze  finds  its  way  to  our  lungs,  we 
declaim  against  the  iniquity  of  enclosing  waste  lands. 
Such  is  the  story  which  Mr.  Cole  has  told  us  in  this 
picture,  and  the  highest  praise  we  can  give  him  is  to  let 
him  know  that  the  story  has  come  home  to  our  hearts." 

The  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy  was  well  hung, 
and  gained  much  attention  and  admiration.  The  Tim.es, 
whose  writers  on  art  had  seldom  a  good  word  to  give 
to  the  English  school  of  landscape,  noticed  it  thus  : — 
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"Of  distinctly  higher  quality  is  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's 
'Autumnal  Evening,'  with  a  beautiful  passage  of  brilliant 
sunset  behind  the  oak  and  beech  woods.  Mr.  Cole  brings 
to  his  work  so  thorough  a  relish  of  that  particular 
English  nature  which  he  specially  affects — the  snug, 
pastoral,  cultivated  nature  of  Surrey,  with  patches  of 
golden  corn  sheltered  by  rich  hedge-rows,  fir-crowned 
knolls,  heathy  commons,  foregrounds  of  red-marl  bank, 
and  long  rolling  stretches  of  blue  distance — that  his 
pictures  leave  a  distinct  and  lasting  impression." 

Such  a  success  was  all  that  was  needed  to  encourage 
him  to  take  a  step  which  he  had  for  some  time  been 
meditating  In  those  days  no  member  of  any  other 
society  of  artists  could  be  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  therefore  resigned  his  position, 
with  its  right  to  a  place  on  the  line,  in  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  and  entered  his  name  himself,  as  was 
then  the  custom,  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  was  a  bold  step,  and  one  which  gave  the 
clearest  proof  of  confidence  in  his  future  career.  There 
was  no  retreat  possible.  With  a  prescience  of  victory 
ahead,  he  "burned  his  boats,"  and  faced  the  uncertain 
future,  relying  on  himself  alone. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  acceptance  and  hanging  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  landscapes  by  an  outsider  obliged 
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him  to  limit  his  contributions  for  1864  and  1865  to  one 
picture  each  year. 

In  these,  however,  he  put  forth  all  his  force,  now 
that  the  claims  of  the  Suffolk  Street  gallery  no  longer 
divided  his  thoughts.  His  time,  otherwise,  was  fully 
occupied  in  the  execution  of  the  commissions  which 
poured  in  upon  him.  Water-colours  also,  of  which  he 
had  already  exhibited  many,  engaged  his  attention,  and 
numerous  charming  pictures  in  this  medium  left  his 
easel  during  the  next  few  years. 

Eclipsed  as  it  naturally  was  by  his  more  important 
work  in  oil,  his  water-colour  painting  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Nothing  could  be  more 
admirable  than  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  and  the  exquisite 
delicacy  with  which  they  are  rendered.  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  wont  to  make  use  of  water-colours 
extensively  in  sketches  and  studies  for  his  larger 
pictures,  especially  when  he  wished  to  produce  a  finished 
effect  in  a  short  time.  The  rapidity  with  which  he 
could  so  represent  a  sudden  impression  was  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  result  was  perfect.  The  orthodox  water- 
colour  painter  would  take  exception  to  his  free  use  of 
body-colour  in  his  finished  pictures,  but  even  such  a 
critic  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  charm  of  the  work 
as  a  whole. 
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Of  these  finished  water-colours  ;i  very  good  example 
is  seen  in  the  "View  from  Kolmbury  Hill,"  exhibited 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery  in  1867.  It  has  all  the  attrac 
tions  which  the  artist's  oil-paintings  of  similar  scenes 
present,  together  with  the  further  refinement  and  tender- 
ness which  the  medium  enables  the  painter  to  ex- 
press. The  force  and  delicacy  of  handling,  and  the  play 
of  light  and  shade,  are  very  striking,  whilst  the  finish 
of  foreground,  middle-distance,  and  distance,  each  in  due 
gradation,  is  worked  out  with  masterly  effect. 

As  a  subject,  the  beauty  of  the  view  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  The  sandy  road,  the  ferns,  the  heather,  the 
pines,  with  the  figures  and  sheep,  present  as  delightful 
a  harmony  of  form  as  of  colour.  Little  or  no  change 
is  made  in  the  actual  scene.  The  lines  fall  naturally 
into  a  picture  without  the  aid  of  composition  :  but  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade  is  managed  with  great  skill, 
and  it  is  this  which  converts  a  simple  view  into  a 
telling  picture.  The  dark  shadow  over  the  heath  is 
finely  contrasted  with  the  softly  gradated  tones  of  the 
blue  distance. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of  the  painting 
is  the  subtle  working-out  of  its  perspective.  As  in  all 
the  artist's  work,  the  means  by  which  this  is  done  is 
hidden,  whilst  the  results  are  so  perfect  that  the  eye. 
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entirely  satisfied  by  these,  does  not  care  to  inquire  how 
they  are  achieved.  Every  detail  of  earth  and  sky  plays 
its  part  in  producing  the  effect  required.  The  lines  of 
the  grassy  paths  in  the  middle-distance  to  the  right 
are  extremely  valuable  in  uniting  what  would,  without 
them,  be  a  somewhat  abrupt  division  of  the  picture 
where  the  dark  ridge  of  heath  stands  out  against  the 
sunny  plain  beyond. 

His  love  of  country  life,  and  the  desire  to  be  near 
the  scenery  from  which  he  was  taking  most  of  his 
subjects,  caused  Vicat  Cole  to  set  up  his  home  in  1863 
at  Holmbury  Cottage  (now  styled  Aldermore),  on  a  side 
of  Holmbury  Hill.  Here  for  five  }^ears  he  led  the  ideal 
life  of  a  landscape  painter,  brightened  by  the  company 
of  his  wife  and  children  and  the  hearty  friendship  of 
kindly  neighbours.  Sunshine  indoors  is  the  more  neces- 
sary in  such  a  life  because  of  its  uncertainty  outside. 
The  calling  of  the  landscape  painter  would  be  one  of 
unbroken  delight,  if  its  happiness  were  not  marred  by 
the  depressing  changes  of  weather  to  which  the  British 
Isles  are  exposed.  Vicat  Cole's  diaries  note  these  changes 
(and  scarcely  anything  else)  day  by  day.  The  entries 
are  almost  pathetic  in  their  record  of  the  patience  with 
which  persistent  bad  weather  was  met,  and  the  cheeri- 
ness  with  which  a  fair  day  was  welcomed.    If  any  days, 
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tin-  early  days  of  June  may  be  expected  to  prove  fair; 
yet  his  notes  for  ;i  fortnight  in  one  year's  diary  of  this 
period  run  thus  :— 

June     I.  "High  wind  and  rain  :  very  cold.'' 

„  2.  "  Heavy  rain  and  wind  all  day  and  night  : 
very  cold.'" 

„       3.  ''Stormy  and  heavy  rain;  frost  at  night/' 
4.  '•  Heavy  rain  all  day." 

„  5.  "Trying-  to  paint  in  the  hut;  too  foggy 
and  wet  to  see  anything. 

„       6.  "Heavy  rains  and  dull  day. 

„  7.  "Dull,  rainy  morning;  cleared  n]>  in  after- 
noon ;  made  beginning  of  a  water-colour 
of  beech-trees  in  Evelyn  Woods." 

,,  8.  Dull,  showery,  and  cold  ;  worked  on  w  ater- 
colour  in  woods." 

„       9.  ''Heavy  rain  all  day." 

10.  "  Showery,  with  thunder." 

11.  "Fine  nearly  all  day;   painting  on  water- 

colour  of  trifolium." 
„     12.  "  Heavy  rain  all  day  ;   could  do  nothing." 
„     13.  "Fine  day;  at  work  on  beech-trees." 
„     14.  "Fine  day;  painting  on  spring  subject." 

Happily  fair  seasons  come  in  their  turn,  and  in  the 
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worst  there  are  sunny  intervals.  Of  these  he  made  good 
use,  painting  or  studying  from  the  mists  of  early  morning 
to  the  low  rays  of  evening. 

Moving  his  hut  on  Holmbury  Hill  to  different  points 
of  vantage,  he  found  an  ever-varying  foreground  and 
middle-distance,  whilst  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  unwearying 
in  its  beauty  of  varied  form  and  changing  atmosphere, 
stretched  away  to  the  far-off  horizon.  The  sense  of 
space  and  its  accompanying  mystery,  whether  in  sky  or 
plain,  had  always  for  him  an  impressive  charm  ;  and  the 
delicate  and  truthful  gradations  of  tone,  by  which  he 
represented  the  aerial  effects  of  distance,  reveal  not  only 
the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  artist,  but  also  the 
tender  sympathy  of  the  lover.  There  is  no  indefinite 
generalisation,  no  vague  patches  of  light  and  shade,  laid 
on  to  produce  startling  but  unnatural  effects.  Form  is 
everywhere  definite,  yet  veiled  in  light  and  toned  down 
to  its  place  in  aerial  perspective. 

All  this  is  shown  to  perfection  in  "  The  Decline 
of  Day,"  his  one  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
lb(>4.  The  slanting  rays  of  evening  light  up  the 
scene  with  glowing  warmth,  and  a  gleam  of  crimson 
sunset,  seen  through  the  dark  beech  -  wood  on  the 
right,  adds  a  deep  solemnity  to  the  loveliness  pervading 
the  rest  of  the  picture.     From  foreground  to  horizon 
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it  is  a  masterly  piece  of  drawing  and  colouring,  and 
conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  that  profound 
sense  of  tranquillity  and  peace  which  the  artisl 
evidently  felt  and  aimed  at  impressing.  The  tones 
are  thus  described  by  a  writer  at  the  time: — "The 
infinite  variety  of  autumnal  tint  and  gradation  in  a 
wide-stretching  wooded  landscape,  with  a  foreground 
of  heather  in  bloom  and  fern  in  its  variegated  passage 
from  green  to  every  shade  of  gold,  bronze,  and  russet." 

From  Abinger,  on  an  opposite  hill,  was  taken  the 
subject  of  his  picture  for  1865,  "  Spring/'  to  which 
title  he  added  Shakespeare's  lines  : — 

"  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And   cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

1><>  paint  the  meadows  with  delight," 

The  treatment  is  intensely  realistic,  and  intentionally 
so.  Nature  presented  him  with  a  scene  which  to  his 
eye  was  simply  perfection.  Could  he  but  render  it 
in  form  and  colour  as  he  saw  it,  he  was  content.  His 
own  delight  in  it  was  unfeigned,  and  to  convey  that 
delight  to  others  in  its  entire  simplicity  was  his  aim. 
No  intrusion  of  mannerism  or  personal  idiosyncrasy 
should  be  allowed  to  mar  his  portrait  of  the  fair  face 
of  Nature  unveiled  in  its  loveliness.    The  full  sunlight 
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of  midday  leaves  little  room  for  mystery.  Every  bud 
and  leaf  of  the  foreground  shows  out  distinctly.  The 
tender  spring  foliage,  just  opening,  veils  without 
hiding  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Not  till  the 
distance  is  reached  does  the  artist  yield  to  his  love 
of  aerial  effect,  and  there  it  is  as  just  and  harmonious 
as  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  exact  in  details.  The 
delicate  tones  of  spring-time  pervade  the  painting, 
and  reveal  that  subtle  and  truthful  feeling  for  colour 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  all  the  artist's  work. 

The  impressionist  in  art  may  pass  by  such  a 
picture  with  contemptuous  criticism,  but  to  a  lover 
of  Nature  it  is  full  of  enchantment,  and  opens  up  a 
wide  world  of  sentiment.  Soft  vernal  airs,  laden 
Avith  sweet  scents,  are  wafted  over  the  meadows.  The 
voice  of  the  song-thrush  comes  from  the  budding  oaks 
and  the  cuckoo's  note  from  the  dip  on  the  left.  The 
whole  picture  is  a  poem  on  the  spring  of  life,  that 
new  life  of  which  the  higher  types  are  represented 
by  the  lambs  and  the  little  romping  maiden. 

There  is  a  story  about  the  hanging  of  this  picture 
which  seems  well  founded,  and  which  brings  in  a 
touch  of  personal  interest.  Millais,  to  whom  the  artist 
was  then  unknown,  was  much  struck  by  the  work,  and 
persisted,  against  the  rest  of  the  Hanging  Committee, 
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in  demanding  for  it  a  good  place  on  the  line.  At  last, 
wearied  out  by  his  insistence,  his  colleagues  gave  way  and 
bade  him  "hang  the  picture  as  von  like:  and  while  you 
are  about  it,  you  may  as  well  arrange  the  whole  room. 

Henceforward   Vicat    Cole's  title  to  a   place   on  the 
line  was  undisputed,  and   he  could  paint  on  with  the 
assurance  that   his   work  would  be   seen    in  company 
of  all  that  was  best  of  the  year.     Signs  of  the  con- 
fidence  inspired,   by  this  assurance   are    clearly  visible 
in  "Evening  Rest"   and   "Summer's   Golden  Crown.'' 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1866.      The  first 
was    a    dreamy   twilight    scene    by    the    millpond  at 
Abinger,     the    second    a    vivid,    realistic    view  from 
Holmbury  Hill,  irradiated    with   the   full   sunshine  of 
an  August   noonday.      No   greater   contrast,  or  more 
conclusive   proof  of   the  artist's    varied   powers,  could 
be  manifested  than  is  disclosed  by  these  two  pictures. 
The    form    alone    of    "  Summer's    Golden    Crown/'  as 
reproduced  in  black  and  white,  is  full  of   beauty,  but 
its  chief  charm  lies  in  the  rich  harmony  of  its  colouriner 
and  in  the  glowing  sunlight  which  floods  the  scene. 

Bought  on  the  private-view  day  by  Alderman 
Salomons,  it  was  by  him  lent  to  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  of  1867,  w  here  it  created  a  veritable  sensation. 

The  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  May  30th, 
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1867,  took  it  as  a  type  of  English  landscape  in  the 
following  remarks  : — One  remarkable  contrast  between 
English  landscape  and  all  else  is  that  we  paint  the 
sunlight  and  that  Continental  artists  are  afraid  of 
it.  Go  through  all  the  galleries,  and  especially  the 
French  ones,  before  yon  come  to  the  English  side. 
See  the  dim  sort  of  day  in  which  nearly  all  French 
landscapes  are  painted.  Either  it  is  not  day  at  all, 
but  the  dead  of  night,  now  and  then  illumined  by 
the  moon,  or  it  is  twilight,  or  it  is  cloudy  weather, 
or  there  is  a  storm,  or  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  great 
mountain  to  keep  away  the  light.  If  there  happens 
to  be  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  one  of  their  pictures, 
it  is  but  a  little  timid  light — you  hardly  see  it — you 
are  apt  to  overlook  it.  The  moment  we  come  to  the 
English  pictures  we  find  ourselves  basking  in  sunshine. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  The  sun  is  shining- 
warm  and  bright  upon  us,  and  we  enjoy  it.  Surely  it 
is  odd  that  we,  who  live  in  a  land  of  cloud  and  mist, 
should  paint  the  sunlight  ;  and  that  the  painters  who 
live  in  a  far  sunnier  climate  should  seem  to  avoid  it 
as  a  pest,  and  to  shrink  away  like  bats  to  the  twilight. 

"  For  a  picture  of  bright  sunshine  there  can  be 
nothing  more  charming  than  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  cornfield, 
'Summer's  Golden  Crown.'      It   is  beautifully  painted, 
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most  carefully  finished.  You  see  the  corn  growing 
about  vou  perfectly,  the  stubble  at  your  feet,  and  all 
the  scene  around,  and  you  feel  the  enchantment  of  a 
fair  English  scene  on  a  warm  summer  day." 

Another  correspondent,  writing  a  few  days  after- 
wards of  the  sensation  created  by  the  picture  amongst 
the  French  people,  says: — "The  French  visitors  crowd 
round  this  picture  all  day,  and  express  their  admiration 
by  words  and  gestures.  One  was  heard  to-day  to 
exclaim,  '  II  a  ose  peindre  le  .soldi' — a  phrase  which 
seems  exactly  to  represent  the  universal  impression 
produced  by  the  painter's  work." 

On  the  same  subject  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  writes  : — 
"  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  of  a  group  of  picturesque 
French  peasants  in  blouses  and  sabots,  gathered  round 
his  splendid  cornfield  picture  in  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition  of  1867,  and  the  animation  with  which 
they  expressed  their  wonder  at  the  truthful  way  in 
which  a  subject,  so  familiar  to  them,  was  represented. 
I  felt  at  the  time  what  an  admirable  subject  for  a, 
picture  the  incident  made,  and  what  a  tribute  it  was 
to  the  genius  of  the  painter ! " 

Typical  as  this  picture  is  of  the  fair  scenery  of  the 
locality  and  of  the  artist's  happy  choice  and  thorough 
treatment  of  subject,  it   owes   much  of  its   charm  to 
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its  rich  and  powerful  colouring.  After  a  lapse  of 
nearly  thirty  years  the  colours  are  as  fresh  to-day  as 
when  they  were  first  laid  on  the  canvas.  To  anyone 
acquainted  with  Vicat  Cole's  knowledge  of  pigments 
and  the  care  with  which  he  selected  and  tested  them, 
their  permanence  causes  no  surprise.  Every  colour 
had  to  pass  a  chemical  analysis,  as  wTell  as  the  test 
of  the  action  of  air  and  light,  before  lie  would  use  it. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  brilliant  noA^el  pigments  but  was 
rejected  as  utterly  untrustworthy.  Specimens  of  colours 
undergoing  probation  were  to  be  found  all  over  his 
studio.  In  conjunction  with  his  friend  Barff,  the 
chemist,  he  was  continually  analysing  the  contents  of 
the  colourman's  tubes.  They  even  carried  out  a 
successful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  medium  used 
by  the  old  masters,  to  which  he  attributed  the  mar- 
vellous permanence  of  their  colours.  These  testings 
and  experiments  have  ensured  to  the  works  of  Vicat 
Cole  a  permanence  perhaps  equal  to  theirs,  provided 
his  pictures  are  protected  (by  glass)  from  the  foul 
atmosphere  of  London,  which  will  decompose  any 
pigments  however  carefully  selected. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  the 
eager  interest  which  he  took  in  a  wide  range  of 
scientific  subjects.      In  his  early  diaries  notes  appear 
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on  the  rising  and  setting  of  constellations,  the 
occultation  of  sonic  star,  and  other  astronomical 
observations.  Beginning  in  the  year  1858,  lie  regularly 
attended  Professor  Marshall's  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  kindred  subjects  up  to  the  Professor's  death,  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  He  dipped  deeply  into 
chemistry  and  electricity.  His  studio  was  full  of 
apparatus  connected  with  these  branches  of  science, 
and  lie  delighted  in  showing  a  friend  some  striking 
experiment.  The  brilliant  effects  seen  in  the  vacuum 
tubes  were  especially  interesting  to  him.  Spectrum 
analysis  was  a  continual  subject  of  study,  and  no 
one  perhaps  in  England  was  more  thoroughly  versed 
in  theories  of  light  and  colour.  All  his  life,  indeed, 
he  was  a  learner — a  learner  in  every  matter  that 
pertained  to  his  art  or  that  touched  it  on  any  side. 
And,  as  a  diligent  scholar,  he  never  reached  the  point 
where  he  contentedly  stood  still. 

Artistic  and  scientific  tastes  and  faculties  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  each 
other,  and  are  very  rarely  found  combined  in  the 
same  individual  ;  yet  the  opinion  expressed  by  one 
of  his  scientific  friends — that  uVicat  Cole,  if  he  had 
not  been  eminent  in  art,  would  have  taken  high  rank 
in  science  " — is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 
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ANY  an  artist  would  have  been  content  to 
settle  down  in  the  idyllic  region  of  Holmbury, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  painting 
2enes  of  rural  beauty  which  met  his  eye  wher- 
ever he  turned.  But  Vicat  Cole  was  not  one 
who  could  be  satisfied  with  one  aspect  of  Nature,  how- 
ever varied  and  attractive.  Sameness  and  stagnation 
were  irksome  to  his  active,  energetic  spirit,  Every  form 
of  beauty  appealed  to  him.  The  passion  for  the  sea, 
and  the  longing  to  paint  it,  which  seemed  born  in  him, 
would  no  longer  be  denied,  and  the  summer  of  ]866 
was  spent  on  the  Pembrokeshire  coast.  In  his  diary 
for  that  year  he  writes  : — 
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"Went   this   year   to   Forest   of  Dean,  and   on  to 
explore  part  of  Cornwall  and    Pembroke  coast.  After 
wards  went  to  Dale,  near  Milford  Haven.     Later  took 
rector's  house,  Rev.        Harris,  at  St.  Bride's  Bay,  near 
Haverfordwest.    A  very  tine,  hot  summer." 

Such  a-  summer  meant  for  him  long  days  of  out- 
door painting  and  uninterrupted  delight  in  his  ait. 
The  amount  of  work,  both  in  water-colours  and  oils, 
which  he  accomplished  in  those  few  months  was  mar- 
vellous; but  the  result  financially  was  discouraging. 

Picture  buyers  demanded  any  number  of  his  inland 
scenes,  which  they  had  learned  to  appreciate.  They  did 
not  know  him  as  a  painter  of  sea  and  coast,  and  had 
to  be  educated  to  the  perception  of  the  rare  qualities 
which  he  infused  into  the  new  subjects.  Bringing  as 
he  did  to  these  subjects  a  trained  eye,  great  technical 
skill  and  knowledge,  and  an  honest  earnest  purpose,  he 
could  not  but  succeed. 

But,  besides  these,  he  brought  the  inspiration  of 
enthusiasm.  The  sea,  with  its  ceaseless  movement,  had 
a  strange  fascination  for  him.  He  exulted  in  great 
waves,  breaking  into  foam,  rolling  on  in  impetuous 
freedom,  or  dashed  back  after  collision  with  rocky  cliffs. 
He  was  never  tired  of  studying  the  endless  succession 
of  lines ;  the  confusion,  apparently  free  from  all  law,  of 
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the  seething  waters  ;  and,  above  all,  the  innate  force  and 
unbridled  movement  of  the  waves  ;  and  to  paint  them 
worthily  was  his  highest  ambition.  Out  in  all  weathers, 
at  times  risking  his  life  in  a  little  open  boat,  he  pursued 
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his  study  of  the  form  and  motion  of  the  breakers  with 
characteristic  determination. 

Two  striking  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy  ex- 
hibition of  1867  showed  how  completely  he  had  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  the  fresh  subject.  As  title  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  first,  he  quoted  the  lines  from  Tennyson's 
"  Palace  of  Art  "  :— 
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'One  showed  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves: 
You  seemed  to  hear  theru  climb  and  fall 
And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  caves, 
Beneath  the  windy  wall." 

The  other  was  described  simply  as  "  In  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
Pembrokeshire." 

Of  the  many  attractions  of  this  coast,  the  chief 
perhaps  to  an  artist's  eye  are  the  depth  and  purity  of 
the  colour.  Vicat  Cole  was  of  opinion  that  for  richness 
of  tints  on  land  and  sea,  there  was  no  coast  to  equal 
that  at  the  Lizard ;  but  the  deep  contrasts  which  the 
Pembrokeshire  coast  offers  are  also  most  effective  in  a 
picture.  The  rich  tones — almost  purple  in  the  shadows — 
of  the  grand  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  the  pearly  whiteness 
of  the  ever-present  fringe  of  foam,  the  transparent  green 
of  the  unsullied  sea,  melting  on  a  fair  day  into  the 
delicate  sapphire  hues  of  the  distant  surface,  present  a 
vision  of  beauty  to  the  colourist.  In  stormy  weather, 
when  the  breakers  dash  against  the  perpendicular  rocks, 
the  contrast  is  even  more  forcible,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  one  of  impressive  grandeur. 

The  loveliness  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  are  alike 
represented  by  Vicat  Cole  with  his  usual  conscientious- 
ness. There  is  no  straining;  after  sensational  effects. 
His    rocks    are    portraits   which    the    geologist  would 
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recognise  ;  his  waves,  that  roll  in  with  irresistible 
force  and  leap  against  the  cliffs,  are  the  breakers  known 
and  dreaded  by  the  sailor.  The  solidity  of  the  work 
and  the  perfect  truthfulness  of  colouring,  the  pervading 
sense  of  movement,  the  accuracy  of  the  representation 
of  the  form  of  waves,  and  (most  difficult  of  all)  of  the 
broken  mass  of  waters  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
advancing  breakers  with  those  retreating,  baffled  in 
their  assault  on  the  rocks,  render  these  pictures  notable 
amongst  paintings  of  the  sea. 

The  picture  reproduced  here  is  a  grand  example  of 
broad  and  vigorous  treatment  of  sea  and  sky.  A 
stormy  day  with  gleams  of  sunshine  presents  forcible 
contrasts,  which  are  very  effectively  brought  out  in 
black  and  white,  and  a  fairly  adequate  idea  is  conveyed 
by  the  plate  of*  the  scenery  of  St.  Bride's  Bay  and  of 
the  artist's  bold  handling  of  light  and  shade.  The 
picture  itself,  however,  stands  out  as  a  masterpiece  of 
powerful  colouring.  The  local  colour  of  the  pinnacle 
of  rock — rosy  in  sunshine,  purple  in  shadow — the  trans- 
parent depth  of  green  in  the  inner  curve  of  the  waves, 
the  soft  greys  of  the  mottled  surface,  the  emerald  tints 
of  the  seaweed,  seen  through  the  thin  veil  of  water 
sweeping  over  the  rock  on  the  right,  and  the  varied  hues 
of  the  wild  sky  must  be  filled  in  by  the  imagination. 
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As  a  representation  of  an  angry  sea,  lit.  up  by  passing- 
gleams  of  pure  sunlight,  it  is  unrivalled  in  truthfulness. 
The  waves  preserve  all  their  grandeur,  whilst  much  of 
their  terror  is  softened  by  the  fair  beams  of  light,  The 
presence  of  the  spirit  of  the  blast  is  felt  throughout. 
The  wind  catches  up  the  foam  from  the  crest  of  the 
breaker,  or  sweeps  it  away  in  vaporous  showers  where 
it  is  dashed  against  the  rocks.  The  artist  wisely  leaves 
out  any  touch  of  human  interest.  In  such  a  scene  it 
could  only  be  of  a  painful  nature.  We  are  face  to  face 
with  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  stormy  waters. 

Other  finished  pictures  of  this  year  cannot  be  traced, 
but  the  sketches  here  reproduced  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  his  forcible  representation  of  sea  and  coast.  One 
well-known  critic,  after  commenting  on  the  works  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  that  year  by  other  sea- 
painters,  wrote  thus  at  the  time  :— 

"  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  sea-pieces  in  the 
exhibition  are  those  by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  a  painter  whose 
name  has  hitherto  been  associated  only  with  Surrey 
cornfields  and  oak  glades  with  tangled  brakes  and 
briars.  Mr.  Cole  seems  to  have  caught  a  fresh  and 
deeper  inspiration  from  the  sea,  and  paints  with  the 
same  fidelity,  and  far  finer  feeling,  the  grand  sweep  of 
the  waves  upon  the  rocks  in  his  pictures  of  St.  Bride's 
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Bay.  It  is  rare  to  see  the  hurly-burly  of  the  wind 
and  waves  thrown  upon  the  canvas  with  so  much 
power." 

Vicat  Cole's  dream  was  to  paint  the  sea  as  it  had 
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never  yet  been  painted,  and  the  work  he  achieved  in  1866 
alone  would  entitle  him  to  rank  high  amongst  those 
who  are  acknowledged  as  masters  in  this  branch  of  art. 
But  only  those,  and  they  are  few,  who  are  capable  of 
sympathy  with  his  passion  for  the  sea,  could  appreciate 
the  results  of  his  new  departure.  Valuable  as  they  will 
be  in  the  future,  his  sea-pictures  did  not  find  a  ready 
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sale.  A  man,  with  a  wife  and  young  family  to  care 
for.  is  compelled  to  think  of  income,  and  he  bad  to 
forego  his  own  choice  of  subject  for  the  time,  although 
he  continually  returned  to  it  with  increased  ardour  and 
success. 

Few,  however,  of  the  admirers  of  his  later  pictures 
will  regret  that  circumstances  drove  him  back  to  woods 
and  streams.  Unconsciously  he  was  moving  on  to  his 
appointed  lot.    It   was  given  to   him   to   reveal  in  a 
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brilliant  series  of  pictures  the  manifold  beauties  of  the 
typical  rivers  of  England — the  Arun  and  the  Thames  ; 
to   depict   the    dewy  mysteries   of  early  morning,  the 
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dazzling  splendour  of  noon,  the  glories  of  the  slanting 
rays  of  evening,  and  all  the  radiant  effulgence  of  the 
changeful  sky. 

The  year  1867  was  his  last  at  Holmbury  Cottage. 
Returning  to  the  familiar  scenes  with  fresh  zest,  he 
made  good  use  of  every  fair  hour  of  that  year  of 
stormy  rain.  An  occasional  visit  to  Arundel  revived 
his  early  love  of  river  scenery,  and  opened  up  to  him 
the  change  of  subject  which  he  was  seeking.  Before 
leaving  Surrey  for  a  time,  he  painted  as  a  farewell 
picture  "  Sunset  Lingering  on  the  Autumn  Woods," 
which,  with  another  of  "  Evening,"  represented  him  at 
the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  1868.  The  "Evening" 
picture,  which  has  not  been  traced,  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  the  Arun  series. 

In  1868  he  moved  his  home  to  8,  Victoria  Road, 
Kensington,  and  brought  to  an  end  what  may  be 
defined  as  the  period  specially  devoted  to  the  scenery 
of  Surrey,  although,  for  the  few  years  following,  one 
at  least  of  his  pictures  for  the  year  was  taken  from 
the  lovely  region  of  Abinger ;  and  these  later  works 
are  naturally  the  finest  of  the  series. 

It  seems,  doubtless,  most  fitting  that  the  landscape 
painter's  home  should  be  in  the  country,  in  the  midst 
of  the  scenery  which  furnishes   him  with  subjects  for 
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his  brush  ;  and  certainly  during  the  'prentice  stage  it 
should  l>e  so.  But  the  artist  must  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  art,  as  the  musician  in  an  atmosphere  of 
music.  Vicat  Cole  had  now  reached  a  period  in  his 
work  when  the  being  in  touch  with  other  artists,  and 
life  among  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  were  as  necessary 
to  him  as  the  quiet  life  of  the  country.  He  had  long 
felt  the  disadvantage  of  being  cut  off  from  those 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits.  In  his  opinion  it  was  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  an  artist  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  other  artists — so  much  was  to  be  learned  by 
the  interchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  in  associating 
together ;  so  much  help  to  be  gained  by  mutual  criti- 
cism and  friendly  hints  :  and  last,  but  not  least  in  his 
mind,  so  much  kindly  good-fellowship  and  encourage- 
ment to  be  exchanged  between  men  of  like  aims  and 
tastes. 

London,  again,  offers  great  opportunities  of  seeing 
what  has  been  done  by  men  who  have  made  the  past 
of  painting.  It  is  a  veritable  school  of  art,  in  which 
the  greatest  masters  are  the  teachers.  To  a  landscape 
painter  the  Turner  Galleries  alone  present  materials 
for  endless  study  and  thought. 

Henceforward,  then,  the  artist's  home  was  in  the 
centre  of  the    art   world  ;  but  from  the  first  budding 
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of  the  trees  in  spring,  to  the  last  glow  of  autumn 
on  the  many-tinted  woods,  he  was  usually  away  in 
the  country,  making  careful  studies  from  Nature  for 
his  large  pictures.  These  studies,  of  which  some  six 
hundred  were  sold  after  his  death,  he  would  not  alter 
by  finishing  them  as  pictures,  nor  would  he  part  with 
them.  They  were  to  him  records  of  his  communions 
with  Nature,  to  which  he  could  refer  when  in  doubt — 
portraits  which,  in  her  absence,  recalled  her  exact 
features.  Constable  had  the  same  feeling  about  his 
sketches,  and  once,  when  asked  to  sell  one,  replied, 
"  I  have  no  objection  to  part  with  the  corn,  but  not 
the  field  that  grew  it." 

In  London,  as  in  the  country,  Vicat  Cole's  life 
was  devoted  to  his  work.  Hence  there  is  little  to 
tell  of  personal  incidents,  and  his  biography  must 
needs  consist  almost  entirely  of  an  account  of  his 
pictures. 
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THE  ARUN. 

HE  Aran  rises  in,  and  flows  through,  the 
Weald  of  Sussex.  Its  scenery  is  compara- 
tively uninteresting  until  it  unites  with  its 
•ibutary  the  Rother  above  Pulborough.  From 
thence  to  Amberley  the  interest  increases,  and, 
for  the  next  seven  miles,  its  winding  course  grows  in 
loveliness  till  Arundel  is  reached.  In  this  brief  space 
it  gathers  round  itself,  and  presents  a  perfect  epitome 
of  all  that  is  fair  in  river  scenery.  Though  but  little 
known  to  the  many,  it  has  long  been  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  landscape  painter.     Constable,  through  his 
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friendship  with  the  family  of  the  same  name  at  Arun- 
del, became  acquainted  in  1834  with  its  beauties, 
which  have  become  associated  in  the  mind  with  his 
name  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  his  last  picture,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1837  after  his  death, 
was  one  of  "Arundel  Mill  and  Castle."  Of  this  picture 
his  friend  and  biographer,  Mr.  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A., 
remarks  : — 

"  The  scene  was  one  entirely  after  his  own  heart, 
and  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  render  it  complete 
in  all  its  details  ;  and  in  that  silvery  brightness  of 
effect  which  was  a  chief  aim  with  him  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  production 
of  his  pencil."  During  his  first  visit  to  Arundel,  in 
July,  1834,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Leslie :  —  "  In  all  my 
walks  about  this  delightful  spot  1  think  of  you,  and 
how  much  I  should  like  you  to  enjoy  with  me  the 
beautiful  things  which  are  continually  crossing  my 
path.  .  .  The  Castle  is  the  chief  ornament  of  this 
place  ;  but  all  here  sinks  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  the  woods  and  hills.  The  woods  hang 
from  steeps  and  precipices,  and  the  trees  are  beyond 
everything  beautiful.  .  .  The  meadows  are  lovely, 
so  is  the  delightful  river;  and  the  old  houses  are 
rich  beyond  all  things  of  the  sort ;   but  the  trees  are 
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above  all.  Yet  everything  is  beautiful.  Only  last 
night  I  stumbled  on  an  old  barn  situated  amid  trees 
of  immense  size  ;  it  is  of  the  time  of  King  John." 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  Constable  of  Arundel  lie 
speaks  of  it  as  "most  heavenly  scenery";  and,  again, 
"  I  have  never  seen  such  scenery  as  your  country 
affords  ;  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  for  my  pictures  ; 
woods — lanes  —  single  trees — rivers  —  cottages  —  barns — 
mills — and,  above  all,  such  beautiful  heath  scenery." 

Constable  was  pre-eminent  as  an  observer  and 
lover  of  the  simple  beauties  of  Nature,  and  the  claims 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Arun  might  rest  alone  on  his 
expressions  of  admiration.  But  his  visits  were  too 
brief  to  enable  him  to  penetrate  the  deeper  enchant- 
ments of  the  river  itself.  These  are  revealed  only  to 
one  who  floats  on  its  surface  in  a  boat  day  by  day, 
at  all  hours,  in  all  weathers.  Yet  Constable's  tirst 
impressions  were  always  true ;  and  they  are  given 
here,  not  only  for  their  truth,  but  because  they  also 
express  the  first  effect  which  the  scenery  had  on  the 
artist  who  was  to  be  its  complete  interpreter  and 
poet.  Vicat  Cole's  appreciation  of  Constable  and 
sympathy  with  his  aims  were  most  marked  at  this 
period,  and  the  associations  with  Arundel  had  their 
influence  in  strengthening  these  feelings, 
o 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable   that  in  representing 
the  beauties  of  the  Arnn  he  should  have  dwelt  most 
on  the  effects  seen  in  late  afternoon  and  evening.  It 
is  well  known    that   Constable    shunned   painting  the 
slanting  rays  and  warm  tones  of  declining   day,  whilst 
Vicat  Cole  specially  delighted  in  bringing  out  on  his 
canvases   the  rich  colours   and  soft  repose  of  evening. 
To  Constable's  somewhat  melancholy  temperament  the 
evening   hour  conveyed,  perhaps,   a   sense  of  sadness, 
whilst  for  Vicat  Cole's  sunny,  yet  meditative  nature  it 
had   a   continual    fascination.      There    was,  doubtless, 
a  further  cause  for  the  difference  ;   it  was  a  question 
of  colour.    They    both    loved   the   mists   and  dews  of 
early  morning  and    the    silvery  brightness   of  midday, 
but    Constable    had   no   leaning   towards    the  deeper 
effects   which  so  much   moved  his  younger  brother  in 
art.     Yet,    of  all   hours  on  a  lovely  stream,  the  last 
hours   of  daylight  are  the  most  bewitching ;    and  the 
character  of  the  Arnn,  with  its  setting  of  dee})  foliage, 
renders  the  evening  effects  on  its  banks  most  impressive. 
The  stream  and  its  surroundings  are  depicted  by  Vicat 
Cole  in  every   form  and  aspect,  and  his  pictures  give 
a  nir  more  perfect  representation  of  its  beauties  than 
any  words  can  convey. 

A  casual  visitor  may  meet  with  disappointment  in 
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seeking  for  the  exact  jjoint  of  view  from  which  his 
pictures  are  taken.  The  state  of  the  tide,  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  growth  of  vegetation,  all  affect  the 
scene,    and    many    a   day   may   pass  before  the  precise 
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atmospheric  eifect  is  visible,  on  which  the  tones  and 
sense  of  space  depend.  Allowance  must  also  be  made 
for  composition,  and  for  the  blending  of  the  ideal  with 
the  real  which  render  the  artist's  conception  a  repre- 
sentation of  Nature  in  all  her  perfection.  Anyone  who 
looks  on  a  picture  as  a  map,  and  seeks  to  verify 
its   topographical   accuracy    will   be   balked.     Yet  the 
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paintings  reveal  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  with 
marvellous  truth,  and  he  who  lingers  long  in  the 
midst  of  it  will  be  rewarded  with  glimpses  as  fair  as 
those  which  were  opened  up  before  the  artist's  eyes. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Vicat  Cole  was  no  novice 
in   depicting  the  scenery  of  rivers.    It  had  no  small 
share  in  the  awakening  of  his  earliest  enthusiasm  for 
art.      In  returning  to  it  he  was  going;  back  to  his  first 
love.     But  he  was  no  longer  the   lad  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  beginner.     All  that  he  had  done 
in    the  meantime  had   been   preparing   him    for  what 
he  was  now  undertaking.     Constant  study,  observation, 
and  practice  had  given  him  a  mastery  over  details  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities   of  his  craft,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  ideas  and  intentions  with 
certainty  and  effect.     His  masterly  treatment  of  foliage 
and  delicate  perception  of  all  that  delights  the  eye  in 
the  foreground  were  of  inestimable  value  ;  for  nowhere 
is  foliage  more  luxuriant,   or  are   the  details  of  fore- 
ground more  exquisite,  than  on  the  banks  of  streams. 
The   perfect  command  which  he  had  gained  over  the 
mysteries    of   light    and    shade,   and   the  harmonious 
arrangement   of  colour,  found   ample   scope   in  repre- 
senting the  beauty   which   lingers   over  a  river,  from 
the  first  streak  of  dawn  to  the  last  gleam  of  twilight. 
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Nor  was  the  skill  which  he  showed  in  painting  cattle 
an  unimportant  feature  in  the  work. 

But  foremost  of  all  the  qualifications  which  marked 
him  out  for  a  great  river  painter  was  the  marvellous 
power  and  truthfulness  with  which  he  portrayed  the 
surface  of  water.  This  surface  is  made  apparent  chiefly 
by  reflections,  and  its  right  presentation  depends  entirely 
on  the  accuracy  in  form  and  colour,  with  which  the 
reflections  of  surrounding  objects  and  of  the  sky  are 
delineated.  Vicat  Cole's  perfect  knowledge  of  these 
reflections,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed, 
was  acquired  partly  by  observation,  partly  by  the 
teachings  of  science.  His  diaries  contain  notes  of  the 
lectures  he  attended,  and  his  own  remarks  on  thou 
show  how  thoroughly  he  grasped  the  scientific  side  of 
the  question.  But  he  owed  most  of  his  insight  into 
this,  as  well  as  other  subjects  bearing  on  his  art,  to 
his  own  careful  and  continuous  study.  He  would  stand 
for  hours  watching  the  stream  flow  past,  and  noting  in 
his  mind  its  changing  aspects  and  the  shapes  and  tints 
of  objects  mirrored  on  its  surface.  Nor  would  he  rest 
contented  till  he  had  taken  firm  hold  of  a  law  account- 
ing for  the  appearance  which  engaged  his  attention. 
He  thus  attained  to  a  certainty  which  enabled  him  to 
paint  what  he  saw  with  unwavering  assurance. 
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Only  a  contemplative  nature  can  place  itself  in 
entire  sympathy  with  river  scenery.  There  is  a  dreamy 
sense  of  unreality  about  it  and  a  soothing  power,  which 
can  be  fully  felt  only  by  a  mind  capable  of  being  rapt 
in  deep  musings.  One  stanza  of  Tennyson's  exactly 
conveys  this  impression,  and  gives  at  the  same  time 
an  ideal  description  of  perfect  reflection  : — 

"  Fair  is  her  cottage  in  its  place 

Where  yon  broad  water  sweetly,  slowly  glides  : 
It  sees  itself  from  thatch  to  base 
Dream  in  the  sliding  tides." 

Vicat  Cole's  was  a  singularly  contemplative  nature 
He  was  a  devout  worshipper  of  the  divine  beauty 
which  gleams  from  mountain,  sea  and  sky ;  which 
haunts  the  shadowy  wood,  and  broods  over  the  veiled 
expanse  of  distant  landscape.  In  its  presence  he 
seemed  always  to  be  waiting  for  what  it  had  to  reveal 
to  him.  His  meditative  mind  was  open  to  every 
influence,  receptive  of  every  impression  of  that  Nature 
in  which  "  in  classic  ages  men  perceived  a  soul."  Such 
a  mind  was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  interpret  the 
feeling  of  deep  repose  inspired  by  river  scenery. 

The  result  of  his  work  in  1868  is  represented  by 
three  remarkable  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy    in    1869  -  -  "  Floating    down    to  Camelot," 
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"Summer  Showers,"  and  "A  Pause  in  the  Storm  at 
Sunset."  *()wing  to  the  absence  of  any  illustration  of 
the  pictures  exhibited  in  L 86 8  and  to  the  fact  that  those 
of  L867  are  sea-paintings  only,  an  interval  of  three 
years  must  be  allowed  for,  in  comparing  these  with 
previous  landscapes.  The  advance  made  in  the  three 
years  is  marvellously  striking ;  the  touch  is  firmer 
and  more  assured  ;  deeper  perception  of  light  and 
shade  and  of  atmospheric  effect,  and  a,  wider  power 
of  rendering  them,  are  evident  throughout  the  work. 
The  ideality  and  poetic  inspiration,  for  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  feeling,  are  at  length  within  his  grasp. 
His  prentice  days  are  over,  and  the  artist  takes  his 
place  as  a  master  of  his  craft. 

Nor  was  due  recognition  long  delayed.  It  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  deep  impression  produced  by 
these  powerful  paintings  that  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  January  of  the 
following  year  (1870). 

Every  effort  made  to  trace  "  Floating  down  to 
Camelot"  has  unhappily  failed.  It  was  a  picture 
worthy  of  the  subject,  and  one  which  would  be  very 
effective  in  black  and  white.  The  mellow  tones  of 
an  autumn  afternoon  on  the  river  and  woods,  the 
mystic   barge    in   mid-stream,   and    the    figures,  dimly 
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seen  in  the  hazy  light,  were  rendered  with  much 
poetic  feeling. 

"  Summer  Showers "  presents  a  widely  different 
scene.  It  was  painted  in  answer  to  a  sort  of  challenge. 
"  How  is  it,"  said  one  of  his  old  friends,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Constable's  work,  "  that  you  younger  men 
cannot  paint  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  as 
Constable  did  ? "  This  picture  was  Vicat  Cole's  no 
unworthy  reply.  It  might  be  described  in  Constable's 
own  words  : — "  It  is  silvery,  windy,  delicious  ;  all  health 
and  the  absence  of  everything  stagnant,  and  is  wonder- 
fully got  together."  The  aerial  effect  is  magnificent  and 
marvellously  truthful.  Sky,  distance  and  foliage  are 
treated  with  telling  breadth,  whilst  the  dainty  painting 
of  the  foreground  and  the  careful  realisation  of  every 
detail  add  immensely  to  the  force  of  contrast,  which 
is  the  main  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  Nor  does 
the  refinement  of  finish  detract  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  the  harmonious  unity  of  the  picture.  This  happy 
combination  of  refinement  of  finish  with  breadth  of 
treatment,  together  with  the  preservation  of  perfect 
unity,  distinguishes  henceforth  all  Vicat  Cole's  work, 
and  lends  to  it  its  peculiar  charm. 

"Summer  Showers"  demands,  and  well  repays 
close  study.      A  sudden  gust   of  wind  is  passing  over 
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the  trees,  reeds  and  water,  breathing  freshness  and  life 
over  the  scene.  The  eager  haste  of  the  men — one  on 
the  horse,  the  other  on  the  barge — to  get  under  shelter 
is  so  well  expressed  by  their  action  that  the  beholder 
must  perforce  share  their  feeling,  and  meditates  a 
dash  for  the  church  porch.  Movement  is  also  expressed 
by  the  disappearing  barge,  the  flight  of  birds,  the 
current  of  the  stream,  and  the  sweeping  onwards  of 
the  storm-cloud.  It  is  further  emphasised  by  the  sense 
of  tranquil  rest  conveyed  by  the  solemn  stillness  and 
strength  of  the  church,  and  suggested  by  the  water- 
lilies  in  their  sheltered  nook.  Light  and  shade  have 
rarely  been  presented  with  such  intense  power  and 
fidelity.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  picture  depends 
on  its  perfect  colouring,  but  the  brilliant  force  of 
contrast  and  the  exquisite  finish  are  brought  out 
effectively  in  black  and  white.  A  fine  etching  by 
Chauvenel  was  published  in  1877 ;  but  the  French 
artist  has  failed  to  grasp  fully  the  painter's  meaning, 
and  has  not  been  quite  successful  in  rendering  the 
intermediate  tones,  on  which  the  aerial  perspective 
depends.  The  photograph  and  the  plate  produced 
from  it,  in  this  case,  give  a  far  more  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  picture. 

No  clearer  proof  of  the  versatility  of  genius,  or  of 
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Vicat  Cole's  claim  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  great 
painters  who  have  displayed  that  quality,  can  be 
needed  than  his  three  pictures  of  1869  alone  furnish. 
The  two  last-noticed  differ  widely  in  subject,  treatment 
and  style;  and  the  third — "A  Pause  in  the  Storm  at 
Sunset " — is  distinguished  from  them  both  by  even 
wider  diversity.  There  are  certain  high  qualities 
common  to  them  all — notably  the  exquisite  refinement 
of  touch  and  colour,  the  breadth  of  atmosphere,  and 
intense  sympathy  with  beauty  in  all  its  aspects — other- 
wise the  paintings  would  naturally  be  attributed  to 
three  different  hands. 

"A  Pause  in  the  Storm  at  Sunset"  is  remarkably 
broad  and  bold  in  colour  and  treatment.  Light  is  never 
so  brilliant,  or  colour  so  clear  and  transparent,  as  at 
the  moment  when  storm-clouds  part  and  the  rain 
ceases  ;  and  when  this  happens,  as  it  so  often  does,  at 
sunset,  the  sun's  last  rays  impart  a  mysterious  soft- 
ness and  depth  to  every  object  on  which  they  fall. 
What  richness,  tenderness  and  dignity  they  add  to 
a  scene  such  as  the  artist  has  here  chosen  !  The 
wide  stretch  of  purple  heather  and  ruddy  fern  is  lit 
up  with  splendour  ;  the  group  of  fir-trees  stands 
out  dark  against  the  glowing  sky  :  whilst  the 
sky   itself  is  a   maze   of  grand    cloud-forms,    part  in 
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deep  shadow,  part  luminous  with  the  richest  hues  of 
sunset. 

The  picture  is  a  marvel  of  splendid  colouring  ;  every 
line  is  faithfully  drawn,  and  shows  that  the  painter  is 
representing  what  he  has  actually  seen.  Everything  is 
in  keeping  with  the  main  idea,  down  to  the  action  of 
the  man  and  horse  forcing  their  way  against  the  wind, 
and  the  sheep  sheltering  from  its  blast.  The  beauty  of 
form,  the  harmonious  light  and  shade,  the  sense  of 
atmosphere  and  space,  and  the  unity  of  composition  are 
admirably  represented  in  the  plate.  Even  without  its 
glowing  tints,  it  is  a  picture  which  makes  and  leaves 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind. 

Among  the  many  phrases  in  which  painting  has 
been  likened  to  its  sister-art,  Poetry,  there  is  one  by 
Simonides,  the  Greek  poet,  who  lived  550  B.C.,  which 
has  been  thus  translated  by  Dr.  Holland,  a  physician  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  : — "  Picture  is  a  dumb  poesie, 
and  poesie  a  speaking  picture."  A  work  such  as  "  A 
Pause  in  the  Storm  at  Sunset"  affords  a  notable 
instance  of  the  truth  of  the  first  half  of  the  saying,  and 
places  the  artist  high  up  on  the  list  of  inarticulate 
poets.  It  is  a  painting  which  ranks  as  true  poesie — a 
solemn  ode  on  the  sweetness  and  majest}r  of  Nature 
full  of  "  dreamy  hints  of  the  infinite." 
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Two  other  pictures  of  this  year,  though  simpler  in 
their  aim,  are  bright  examples  of  the  fair  scenery 
around  Arundel,  and  of  the  loving  fidelity  with  which 
the  artist  presents  it.  "On  the  Lake,  Arundel  Park" 
(p.  119)  displays  the  glory  of  autumn  woods,  lit  up  by 
the  splendour  of  an  afternoon  of  "  Indian  summer."  The 
whole  foreground  is  a  marvel  of  painting,  and  the  beech 
is,  perhaps,  unequalled  as  a  study  of  tree-life.  No  com- 
ment is  needed  on  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  which  is 
as  apparent  as  are  the  skill  and  feeling  with  which  it 
is  rendered ;  but  no  plate  can  convey  any  idea  of  the 
tints  of  the  autumn  foliage  and  its  reflections  on  the 
water.  These  the  artist  represents  on  his  canvas  in 
colours  which  rival  Nature's  own,  from  the  brilliant  hues 
of  the  leaves  on  the  left,  transparent  with  transmitted 
light,  to  the  tender  gradations  of  tone  on  the  slumbering 
woods  of  the  distance. 

The  second  picture  is  a  representative  view  of  the 
Arun  and  the  richly-wooded  hills  beside  which  it  flows. 
Here  again  the  artist's  power  of  rendering  the  surface 
of  water  and  masses  of  foliage  is  displayed  in  a  striking 
manner.  But  the  landscape  is  remarkable,  above  all, 
for  the  exquisite  painting  of  the  effect  of  evening  light 
on  woods,  hills  and  meadows,  and  the  fine  drawing  and 
colouring  of  the  sky  and  its  effulgent  clouds.    It  is  a 
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sunny,  peaceful  scene,  realised  with  intense  feeling  and 
perfect  fidelity.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  picture  the 
spectator  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  artist's  un- 
affected sincerity.     He  represents  Nature  in  her  ideal 
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beauty,  with  the  self-same  look  which  she  wore  at  the 
moment,  without  any  attempt  to  win  applause  by  sen- 
sational effects.  The  impression  of  serene  tranquillity 
which  the  landscape  leaves  on  the  mind  bears  witness 
to  his  success  and  to  the  power  of  his  art. 

Success  in  art  enfeebles  some,  strengthens  others. 
Vicat  Cole  was  one  of  those  whom  it  inspirited  and 
stimulated  to   higher  efforts.     He   had    to  justify  his 
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choice  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  this 
he  did — not,  as  many  a  weaker  man  would  have  done, 
by  repeating  himself  with  a  sameness  of  subject  and 
style,  but  by  showing  that  there  were  further  powers  in 
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him,  of  which  glimpses  only  had  hitherto  appeared  in 
his  work.  The  long  years,  during  which  he  had  been 
preparing  himself  by  close  realistic  studies  for  ideal 
flights,  had  developed  in  him  the  requisite  skill,  know- 
ledge and  strength.  His  pictures  of  1869  had  proved 
that  he  was  capable  of  rendering  scenes  inspired  by 
poetic  feeling  and  imaginative  faculties,  as  effectively 
as  those  which  may  be  copied  direct  from  Nature.  The 
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two  paintings  exhibited  in  L870  still  more  clearly  estab- 
lished his  claim  to  the  possession  of  those  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  master  from  the  prentice.  This 
claim  was  acknowledged  at  once  by  artists,  but  super- 
ficial critics  would  persist  in  judging  him  by  his  earlier 
work,  the  aim  of  which  they  failed  to  perceive,  and 
refused  to  believe  that  he  could  be  considered  as  other 
than  a  realistic  painter. 

To  those  who  have  traced  in  this  book  his  advance 
step  by  step,  the  transition  will  seem  perfectly  natural 
and  well  accounted  for.  They  will  look  henceforward 
for  a  continuance  of  development  and  for  revelations  of 
fresh  powers  ;   nor  will  they  be  disappointed. 
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OTHING,  in  truth,  can  be  more  instructive  to 
those  who  are  puzzled  by  the  confused  clamour 
about  the  ideal  in  art  than  the  career  of  this 
painter.  It  is  one  continuous  protest  against 
"the  falsehood  of  extremes."  Its  whole  tenor 
enforces  the  truth  of  the  lesson  that  in  art,  as  in  the 
plant,  gradual  growth  must  precede  the  flowering  and 
fruiting ;  that  those  who  would  start  with  flower  and 
fruit,  and  those  who  would  be  content  with  a  growth 
ending  in  barrenness,  are  alike  at  variance  with  natural 
laws.  Mr.  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  in  his  "Handbook  for  Young 
Painters,"  adds  the  sanction  of  his  great  authority  to 
the  view  here  taken  of  the  right  training  of  the  artist  :  — 
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'■  In  the  practice  of  drawing  or  painting  from  Nature, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  until  correctness  of  eye  and 
obedience  of  hand  are  attained,  the  closest  possible,  the 
most  minute  imitation  is  the  best.  Till  the  taste  is  well 
advanced,  it  is,  in  a  high  degree,  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  generalise.  We  should  be  able  to  put  everything  we 
see  in  Nature  into  a  picture  before  we  venture  to  leave 
anything  out.  T  have  known  young  painters  commence 
with  generalisation,  affecting  a  contempt  for  the  attention 
to  minutiae  of  some  of  their  contemporaries,  the  secret  of 
which  lay  in  their  own  indolence.  But  the  result  of 
this  was  always  that  a  vague  and  uninformed  style  in 
the  end  consigned  their  productions  to  oblivion.  Indeed, 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  no  painter  is  likely  to 
become  great  who  does  not  begin  with  scrupulous  finish." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  ideal  as  "  Nature, 
not  altered,  but  'to  advantage  dressed'";  and,  again, 
"  The  ideal  is  a  selection  from  and  a  combination  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature  as  the  only  means  by  which  art  can 
compensate  for  its  unavoidable  shortcomings.  '  We  can- 
not,' said  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  '  compete  with  Nature 
in  the  exquisite  beauties  she  everywhere  offers  us,  or  in 
the  minute  delicacies  of  her  finish  ;  our  only  chance  is 
in  selection  and  combination.'  The  ideal  1  conceive  to 
be   not  only  the  result  of  an  inborn   aspiration  of  all 
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taste,  but  it  is  the  sole  condition  of  the  very  existence 
of  art,  and  therefore,  where  there  is  no  selection,  or 
where  the  selection  is  not  under  the  guidance  of  judg- 
ment, there  may  be  very  good  painting,  as  far  as  it  is 
merely  copy,  but  there  can  be  no  art ;  for  the  ideal  is 
the  poetic  element  by  which,  properly  understood,  high 
art  is  distinguished  from  low  or  ordinary  art." 

Constable  once,  in  a  combative  humour,  wrote : — 
"  Ideal  art  in  landscape  is  sheer  nonsense,  as  they  [the 
critics]  put  it,"  and  on  Blake's  exclaiming  about  one  of 
his  sketches,  "  Why,  this  is  not  drawing,  but  inspira- 
tion ! "  he  quietly  replied,  "  I  never  knew  it  before  ;  I 
meant  it  for  drawing."  Yet  Constable  quotes  with 
approval  Jackson's  remark: — "The  whole  object  and 
difficulty  of  the  art  is  to  unite  imagination  with  Nature"; 
and  his  grand  picture  of  "Salisbury"  alone  would  show 
that  this  was  his  own  aim.  His  appreciation  of  Turner — 
of  one  of  whose  pictures  he  speaks  as  "  the  most  complete 
work  of  genius  I  ever  saw  " — proves  that  he  was  no 
despiser  of  ideal  art  in  landscape  ;  it  was  only  sheer 
nonsense  "as  they  put  it." 

Another  note  of  Constable's  throws  further  light  on 
his  meaning  : — "  '  Is  it  not  folly,'  said  Mr.  Northcote  to 

me  as  we  were  standing  before  's  picture,  '  for  a  man 

to  paint  what  he  can  never  see  ?    Is  it  not  sufficiently 
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difficult  to  paint  w  hat  lie  does  see  { '  This  delight  in I 
lesson  leads  me  to  ask.  What  is  painting  hut  an  imita- 
tive art — an  art  that  is  to  realise,  not  to  feign  !  I 
constantly  observe  that  every  man  who  will  not  submit 
to  long-  toil  in  the  imitation  of  Nature  riies  off,  becomes 
a  phantom,  and  produces  dreams  of  nonsense  and  abor- 
tions. He  thinks  to  screen  himself  under  'a  tine 
imagination,'  which  is  generally,  and  almost  always  in 
young  men,  the  scapegoat  of  folly  and  idleness." 

It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  controversy  is  due 
to  the  vague,  imperfect,  and  often  erroneous  definition 
which  people  form  in  their  minds  of  the  Ideal.  The 
Ideal  in  art  is  not  the  Unreal,  but  the  perfection  of  the 
Real.  Beyond  it  lie  the  realms  of  dream-land,  with  its 
visions  of  beauty  such  as  glow  on  Turner's  latest  can- 
vases, of  which  none  but  he  as  yet  has  caught  a  glimpse. 
The  Real  is  transmuted  into  the  Ideal  by  some  strange 
touch  of  poetic  inspiration  in  selecting  and  combining 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  which  genius  alone  can  feel  and 
convey  to  the  beholder.  None  the  less  is  it  true  that 
the  Ideal  is  the  result  of  outward  impressions  on  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  not  of  the  artist's  subjective  mood 
acting  upon  the  scene  he  paints.  The  pretension,  how- 
ever, is  often  advanced  that  he  who  transfers  to  his 
landscape  the  moods,  mostly  unhealthy,  of  his  own  mind, 
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is  alone  the  painter  of  the  Ideal ;  whereas  he  is,  after 
all,  but  a  mannerist,  who  hides  his  want  of  artistic 
knowledge  and  skill  under  the  indistinctness  and  ob- 
scurity of  his  work. 

Perhaps  the  idealist  in  landscape  painting  may  be 
best  defined  as  one  who,  in  his  watchings,  surprises 
Nature  in  her  lovely,  grand,  or  solemn  moods,  and  with 
faithful  memory  represents  the  scene  (varied  by  such 
composition  as  intensifies  the  mood)  with  masterly  touch 
and  knowledge  on  his  canvas.  In  this  sense  Vicat  Cole 
was  an  Idealist  for  the  last  five-aud-twenty  years  of  his 
life.  But,  to  gain  that  masterly  touch  and  knowledge, 
he  had  to  pass  through  a  long  course  of  patient  realistic 
study,  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  the  advice  given  by 
Cennino  Cennini,  a  pupil  of  Angelo  Gaddi,  whose  father 
painted  under  Giotto  for  over  twenty  years  : — "  Observe 
that  thy  best  director,  thy  perfect  guide,  is  Nature. 
Copy  from  her.  In  her  path  is  thy  triumphal  arch. 
She  is  above  all  other  teachers ;  ever  confide  in  her 
with  a  bold  heart,  especially  when  thou  beginnest  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  sentiment  in  drawing.  Day  after  day 
never  fail  to  draw  something,  which,  however  little  it 
may  be,  will  in  the  end  be  much ;  and  do  thy  best." 
The  clause  in  italics  is  underlined  by  Constable,  with 
whom    this    was    a    favourite   quotation.      The  whole 
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passage  exactly  (Inscribes  the  means  by  which  Vicat 
('ok-  had  reached  the  position  in  ait  which  he  now 
held.  Amongst  his  papers  of  1880  is  the  quotation,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  from  Hogarth  : — 

"True  Art  can  only  be  learned  in  one  School,  and  that  School  is  kept  by 
Nature." 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  ever  ceased  to 
study  under  that  "  best  director  "  and  "  perfect  guide  " 
— Nature.  He  was  a  faithful  learner  in  her  school  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  he  would  have  agreed  heartily 
with  Constable  that  the  true  aim  of  art  is  "to  realise, 
not  to  feign."  But,  learner  as  he  always  was,  he  was 
now  something  more.  The  years  spent  in  diligent 
observation,  and  in  sincere  effort  to  realise  on  canvas 
the  scene  before  him,  had  given  him  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  form  and  colour  which  Nature 
puts  on,  and  a  deep  insight  into  those  changes  of 
atmosphere  by  which  her  many  moods  are  expressed. 
The  confidence  inspired  by  this  knowledge  and  insight 
is  now  revealed  in  every  touch,  and  he  could  at  length 
indulge  the  power  of  composition,  which  hitherto  he 
had  held  in  restraint.  Still,  marvellous  as  his  memory 
was,  he  seldom  trusted  it  for  details  without  referring  to 
some  careful  study  which  he  had  painted  out-of-doors. 
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Much  of  the  charm  of  the  work  done  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  life  is  derived  from  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  composition,  combined,  as  it  is,  with 
perfect  truthfulness  of  detail.  Even  as  they  are  here 
represented,  deprived  of  the  harmonious  colours  which 
light  up  his  canvases,  his  pictures  are  as  remarkable 
for  perfection  of  form  and  proportion  as  for  delicacy 
of  touch  and  finish  and  breadth  of  treatment.  They 
never  fail  to  disclose  that  subtle  combination  of  the 
realistic  and  the  ideal  which  characterises  the  work  of 
all  great  painters,  and  which  entitles  him  to  rank 
with  those  whose  works  will  live,  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, rightly  styled  "  classical "  landscape  painters. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  of  Vicat  Cole  that 
under  whatever  aspect  he  presents  Nature  to  us— 
whether  in  her  simplicity,  her  loveliness,  or  her  grandeur 
— there  is  always  a  dignity,  a  nobility  in  the  portrait. 
Nature  is  never  commonplace,  but  her  expressions  and 
moods  are  many  and  varied.  With  true  artistic  feeling- 
he  paints  her  at  her  best,  He  was  peculiarly  happy 
in  his  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  as  in  their  treatment. 
You  may  never  have  the  good  fortune  to  see  such  a 
view  as  he  presents ;  some  touch  of  inspiration,  some 
change  in  composition,  has  made  it  one  which  you  never 
will  see  ;  but,  all  the  same,  you  recognise  the  fidelity 
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of  the  linage.  Indeed,  it  has  been  hard  to  convince 
some  that  the  photographs  of  the  pictures  have  not 
been  taken  direct  from  Nature.  A  naturalist  to 
whom  they  were  shown,  after  Looking  at  many  of 
them,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Why,  there  is  a  swift  ! 
I  never  saw  a  swift  photographed  before ;  it  must  have 
been  instantaneous."  Whereupon  it  became  necessary 
to  explain  to  him  that  the  photographs  were  taken 
from  pictures,  an  explanation  which  he  accepted  only 
after  some  persuasion. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  of  the  illusion  is  the 
distinct  fidelity  of  his  representation  of  foliage.  In 
this  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  made  a  new  discovery. 
Every  tree  in  his  pictures  is  recognisable.  The  old 
conventional  treatment  is  entirely  dropped,  and  the 
species  is  indicated  by  the  actual  forms  of  Nature. 
There  is  no  niggling,  no  attempt  to  paint  leaf  by  leaf 
where  distinction  is  impossible.  The  masses  are  painted 
broadly  and  with  decision,  exactly  as  the  eye  sees  them 
at  various  distances ;  yet  one  tree  can  never  be  mis- 
taken for  another.  The  method  was  entirely  his  own, 
perfectly  original,  and  was  acquired  by  much  study, 
long  practice,  and  continual  experiment  in  the  imitation 
of  Nature.  It  has  ceased  to  be  novel  because  so  many 
other  artists,  struck  by  its  truth,  have  followed  it  more 
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or  less  ;  but  it  was  a  fresh  revelation,  and  Vicat  Cole 
was  the   founder  of  the  new  method. 

Even  now  his  work  stands  out  distinct  from  that 
of  all  others.  His  drawing  of  trunks  and  interlacing 
branches  is  unequalled,  as  is  the  solidity  of  his  work, 
the  depth  of  light  and  shade,  the  broad  handling  of 
masses,  and  the  varied  and  truthful  colouring  under 
every  atmospheric  effect.  A  photograph  of  a  landscape 
before  his  time  would  show  its  origin  at  once  by  some 
weak  or  conventional  treatment  of  foliage  and  by  feeble 
or  inaccurate  drawing  of  stem  and  branches.  Photo- 
graphy only  makes  clearer  the  intense  fidelity  of 
Vicat  Cole's  work. 

Yet  it  is  no  mere  outside  likeness  of  feature  that 
the  artist  gives,  no  meaningless  copy  of  form.  There 
is  always  a  further  depth  of  feeling,  a  subtle  sentiment 
lying  beneath ;  as  in  every  noble  portrait  the  soul  is 
revealed  in  the  face.  And  as  in  the  portrait,  so  in 
the  landscape,  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  read  what 
the  artist  has  written  on  his  canvas.  To  many,  an 
inane  face,  cleverly  painted,  is  as  high  a  work  of  art 
as  the  face  that  tells  the  story  of  a  life,  that  discloses 
the  inner  calm,  or  strength,  or  passion  of  a  grand 
character.  In  both  portrait  and  landscape  painting 
there  is  enough  of  the  tricky  and  superficial ;  and  for 
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those  who  can  recognise  it,  there  is  also  the  art  which 
represents  the  inner  feeling,  the  soul  of  the  human 
being,  the  soul  of  Nature.  The  latter  alone  is  true  art- 
Few  attain  to  it,  but  amongst  those  few  in  landscape 
Vicat  Cole  stands  high.  His  pictures  attest  it.  They 
are  silent  but  unanswerable  witnesses,  whose  evidence 
he  who  has  the  eye  to  see  will  accept  as  conclusive. 

The  plates  in  the  next  two  volumes  will  convince 
many :  if  any  still  doubt,  let  them  study  the  pictures 
themselves,  disregarding  the  criticism  of  those  whose 
test  of  the  Ideal  is  indistinctness  of  form  and  monotony 
of  colour. 
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RETROSPECT. 

|HE  period  of  the  artist's  life  hitherto  noticed 
is  full  of  interest.    To  mark  the  unfolding  of 
the  nature  of  an  ingenuous  boy  and  the  de- 
velopment  of  his  powers  into  manhood's  prime  is 
always   deeply  attractive,  but  to   watch  besides 
the  growth  of  the  "  youngest  apprentice  in  the  school 
of  art "  to  the  master  craftsman  has  a  further  special 
fascination  for  the  lover  of  pictures. 

Vicat  Cole's  early  days  at  Portsmouth  have  been 
lightly   touched   on.      Of    them   little    is    known  for 
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certain,  but  his  summer  wanderings  with  liis  father, 
from  ltS49,  when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  to  1854, 
take  more  definite  shape.  They  were  chiefly  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  and  furnished  subjects  for  most  of 
his  earliest  exhibited  pictures.  One  year  on  the  Wye, 
another  on  the  Teign  and  Dart,  another  on  the  Moselle, 
they  pursued  their  artistic  journeys,  living  the  simplest  of 
lives.  From  one  modest  inn  to  another  they  travelled, 
mostly  on  foot,  setting  up  their  easels  on  many  a 
solitary  spot,  and  painting  each  subject  that  struck  them 
on  the  way.  It  was  a  happy  life  for  both,  to  which  the 
mutual  sociability  and  good-comradeship  between  father 
and  son  lent  a  continual  pleasure  and  charm.  They 
were,  moreover,  comrades  in  work,  and  shared  each  other's 
enthusiasm  for  Art  and  for  all  that  is  lovely  in  Nature. 

This  happy  companionship  was  interrupted  for  a 
time  in  1854,  and  they  never  afterwards  renewed  their 
common  expeditions.  The  misunderstanding  was  of 
brief  duration,  and  was  afterwards  acknowledged  by 
both  to  have  been  a  mistake.  Both  w^ere  high-spirited, 
and,  with  all  their  real  affection  for  each  other,  were 
too  proud  and  self-willed  to  give  way ;  but,  once  recon- 
ciled, they  became  henceforward  ever  more  deeply 
attached  to  each  other,  and  no  cloud  ever  again  came 
between  them  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
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Meanwhile  the  consequences  to  young  Vicat  were 
important,  and  had  a  serious,  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
favourable  influence  on  his  future  career.  To  be 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  to  have  to  work 
out  his  own  future,  is  often  a  blessing  in  disguise  to 
a  young  fellow  who  is  made  of  the  right  stuff,  and, 
hard  as  the  struggle  was  to  the  young  artist,  it  proved 
in  the  end  of  the  greatest  service  to  him.  The  three 
or  four  years  spent  in  London  from  1854  to  1857  were 
the  most  trying — or,  rather,  the  only  trying — years  in 
Vicat  Cole's  life.  Instead  of  wandering  by  the  banks 
of  some  lovely  stream,  transferring  to  his  canvas  each 
scene  that  delighted  his  eye,  he  had  now  to  paint  in 
a  dark  atmosphere  for  small  dealers  for  what  was 
practically  a  weekly  wage,  or  to  teach,  confined  by 
four  walls.  To  the  landscape  painter  such  a  life  was 
little  short  of  imprisonment ;  but  he  soon  escaped  from 
it,  and  found  his  first  land  of  promise  in  Surrey,  the 
scenery  of  which  was,  in  consequence,  especially  dear 
to  him  to  the  last. 

No  one  could  be  happier  in  his  life  than  Vicat 
Cole.  To  begin  with,  his  was  the  sunniest  tempera- 
ment that  ever  a  man  was  blessed  with.  An  ever- 
widening  circle  of  friends  regarded  him  with  hearty 
affection.      They  knew   his   honest   purpose    and  high 
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aims,  and  by  them  his  work  was  greatly  appreciated 
from  the  first.  His  home  life,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  was  crowned  with  love  and  sympathy. 

An  enthusiast  in  Art,  lie  must  have  spent  his  life 
in  painting,  even  if  it  had  not  been  the  profession  by 
which  he  lived.  Never  so  happy  as  when  in  the  open 
air,  to  him  sunshine,  field,  wood,  hill,  valley  and  stream 
were  sources  of  endless  delight.  He  had  the  seeing 
eye  and  understanding  heart  to  which  Nature  reveals 
her  loveliness  and  hidden  mysteries.  To  spend  the  live- 
long day  in  transferring  her  sweet  visions  to  his  canvas 
was  the  perfection  of  existence  to  his  artistic  soul. 
Hence  he  became  the  interpreter  of  the  joys  of  Nature 
and  the  delight  of  man  in  those  joys.  It  was  a 
happiness  to  those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  spend 
day  after  day  with  him  in  the  country  to  see  him  go 
about  his  work.  A  life  more  different  from  an  ordinary 
one  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive ;  a  life  more  idyllic 
no  poet  could  desire. 

Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  dreamy  study,  in 
fixing  the  fleeting  impressions  on  his  memory.  When 
he  did  paint,  after  his  'prentice  days,  it  was  with  the 
rapidity  of  certainty.  He  knew  his  subject  by  heart, 
and  need  not  waste  a  stroke  in  representing  it.  In 
early  years  he  spared  no  time,  no  pains,  in  realising 
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what  he  saw  before  him.  He  had  passed  through  the 
school  of  tradition,  the  influence  of  which  was  para- 
mount in  such  pictures  as  "  Traben  on  the  Moselle." 
Step  by  step,  as  succeeding  pictures  show,  he  gradually 
freed  himself,  and  set  himself  to  imitate  Nature  in  her 
simplicity.  Nearer  and  nearer  grew  the  likeness  to 
the  original,  till  he  reached  the  perfection  of  realistic 
landscape  art.  Then,  with  methods  perfected  and  memory 
stored  with  endless  facts  and  visions,  he  gave  the  reins  to 
that  imaginative  faculty  which  he  had  so  far  restrained, 
and,  as  in  his  pictures  of  1869,  revealed  himself  at 
length  as  the  true  artist. 

Few  men  have  had  such  power  in  kindling  enthu- 
siasm in  others.  Whilst  he  disliked  "  talking  shop," 
there  was  always  an  atmosphere  of  art  about  him,  of 
which  the  veriest  Philistine  could  not  but  be  sensible. 
It  was  impossible,  even  in  his  early  days,  not  to  admire 
the  earnestness  and  sincerity  he  showed  in  his  work 
— an  earnestness  and  sincerity  which  grew,  rather  than 
diminished,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Those  whose  happy 
fortune  it  was  to  watch  him  paint  and  hear  him  talk, 
caught  a  share  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  learned  more  of 
art  than  all  books  could  teach.  His  knowledge  was 
not  confined  to  landscape  painting.  He  was  equally  at 
home  in  every  branch  of  art,  from  Greek  sculpture  to 
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the  minutest  piece  of  still-life.  Indeed,  in  later  years, 
there  was,  among  the  artists  of  England,  no  sounder 
judge  of  the  merits  of  a  picture,  whether  figure  or 
landscape,  or  of  sculpture,  than  Vicat  Cole. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  interesting  impression 
of  a  landscape  painter's  life  in  the  country  might  be 
given  by  piecing  together  extracts  from  the  artist's 
diaries,  and  so  allowing  him  to  tell  his  own  story. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  of  1859  will 
serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  his  days  were 
passed  (each  day's  entry  starting  with  a  fresh  line) — 

May  5.  "  Left  town  for  Abinger,  Surrey,  with  wife 
and  baby." 

"  Strolled  out  in  woods." 

"  Walked  to  Leith  Hill  ;  weather  fine  ;  cold 
north-east  wind." 

"  Began  a  spring  subject,  40  in.  by  16  in., 
painting  in  part  of  foreground  of  wild 
flowers.  Evening,  began  painting  some 
trees  and  wood  in  distance  overlooking 
Mr.  Evelyn's  park  from  back  of  inn 
(24  in.  by  16  in.)." 

"  Painting  foreground  of  wild  flowers  in 
spring   subject.     Evening,  painting  in 
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wood  in  distance."  [The  same  entry 
repeated  for  several  days.] 

May    5.  "  Wet  day  ;  painting  indoors,  designing  for 
spring  subject.    Evening,  making  out- 
lines of  sheep." 
"  Weather  very  cold  and  rainy  ;  painting  in 

background  of  spring  subject." 
"  Wet  day  ;  painting  in  a  bit  of  bramble  into 

spring  subject,  indoors." 
"  Painting  on  spring  subject  at  Leith  Hill ; 
misty  morning  ;  clearer  at  noon  ;  driven 
away  by  thunderstorm  in  the  after- 
noon ;  rubbed  in  a  thundery  sky  at 
home  on  30  in.  by  20  in.  canvas." 

June    1.  "  Very  line  warm  day ;  painting  on  40  in. 

by  26  in.  canvas  green  cornfield  and 
clover  in  bloom.  Evening,  thundery 
weather  ;  stayed  indoors." 
"  Very  windy  day ;  tried  to  work  at  corn- 
field ;  failed  ;  painted  on  picture  in  the 
hollow  lane,  a  lane  scene  (24  in.  by 
16  in.)  ;  thundery  evening." 
„  4.  "  Painting  on  distance  and  sky  of  cornfield 
and  clover  subject ;  very  hot  day ; 
thunderstorm  came  on  at  noon  ;  black- 
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berriesin  blossom;  wild  roses  in  blossom; 
met  Mr.  Martin  F.  Tupper." 
June    4.  "Painting  a1  Leith  Hill  on  spring  subjed  ; 

day   intensely   hot  :    driven   away  l>v 
thunderstorm  early  in  afternoon." 
,,      8.  "Painting  on  cornfield;    day  intensely  hot; 

thunder  in  the  evening ;  honeysuckle 
in  blossom.'' 

,,  11.  "Dull,  unsettled  weather  with  rain;  painted 
in  bit  of  meadow  (20  in.  by  12  in.)." 

"Most  of  the  hay  cut  about  here;  wheat 
ears  just  showing." 

"  Went  to  Leith  Hill  ;  weather  unsettled, 
hot  and  thundery  ;  returned  and  painted 
on  small  picture  ;  painting  sunset  sky 
at  night." 

July    2.  "  Painting  on   16  in.  by  24  in.  of  Sutton  ; 

day  very  hot  ;  heavy  thunderstorm  in 
the  evening;  great  rain. 
,,      4.  "  Painting    on  picture  of  Sutton ;   day  in- 
tensely hot  ;  breezy  and  fine  clouds." 
7.  "Went   to    Leith   Hill   to  fix  position  for 
large  picture  ;  very  fine  and  hot  day." 
"  Painting  in  figures  to  spring  subject ;  day 
hot,  fine." 
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July  7.  "  Painting  on  figure  in  spring  subject  and 
on  background  to  figure  mowing  ;  day 
intensely  hot  and  clear." 

A  few  of  the  entries  recording  the  work  on  the  first 
of  his  large  harvest  pictures,  exhibited  in  1860,  will  serve 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  his  days  were  passed  :■ — 

July  18.  "  Went  to  Pitland  Street  and  Holmbury 
Hill,  etc.,  in  search  of  a  subject  for 
cornfield  ;  day  intensely  hot ;  thunder 
in  the  evening ;  very  heavy  at  night." 

„  20.  "  Began  cornfield  subject  ;  day  intensely  hot ; 
thunder  early  in  the  morning." 

„  25.  "  Working  on  cornfield ;  getting  on  very 
slowly ;  bad  sore  throat  and  swollen 
gums  ;  did  but  little  ;  warm  windy  day  ; 
Edmund  Warren  at  work  with  me, 
painting  bit  of  cornfield." 

„  26.  "  At  work  on  cornfield  in  the  morning ;  day 
very  hot ;  did  very  little,  having  sore 
throat ;  cutting  the  corn  generally  about 
here." 

„  29.  "  Working  on  cornfield  (5  feet)  ;  unsettled 
day  ;  hot  and  thundery,  with  rain." 
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Aug.    4.  "  Painting-  on  large   picture  of  wheatfield  : 

unable  to  do  much  in  consequence  of 

the  high  wind." 
5.  "Painting  on    large  picture  of  wheatfield; 

the   wind  very  high  and  heavy   rain ; 

obliged  to  give  up,  and  paint  indoors. 

rubbing  in  some  of  background." 
„     (i.  "  Working    on   wheatfield   in  water-colours 

[study]  ;  wet  and  windy  day." 
„      9.  "  Working   on  small  picture  of  interior  of 

thrashing-barn  ;  very  windy,   w  et,  and 

cold." 

„    12.  "  Painting    on    wheatfield  ;    beautiful  day, 

warm  and  sunny." 
,,    17.  "  Making   sketches    at   Holmbury   Hill  for 

picture   of  harvesting ;   very  fine  hot 

day." 

,,    20.  "  Painting  shocks  of  corn  for  large  picture  ; 
very  hot  fine  day." 

Similar  entries  appear  to  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
a  spell  of  bad  weather  intervenes,  which  he  uses 
in  "  painting  interior  of  thrashing-barn,"  "  painting  in 
the  pine  wood  a  foreground  of  fern  and  heather "  ;  for 
several  days  "  painting  on  small  picture  at  home,"  with 
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now  and  then  a  fine  but  windy  interval,  employed  in 
painting  a  sheltered  lane,  or  "  the  mill-pond  in  water- 
colours."  A  fine  day  on  the  12th  of  September  tempts 
him  back  to  Holmbury  Hill,  where  he  continues  work- 
ing under  his  white  umbrella,  in  spite  of  thunder- 
storms, winds,  and  rains,  until  the  24th,  "  Very  windy 
day ;  unable  to  keep  my  work  steady ;  wind  snapped 
my  umbrella." 

Such  details  show  with  what  persistence  and  de- 
termination Vicat  Cole  pursued  his  work  in  face  of 
every  possible  difficulty.  He  had  the  happy  knack  of 
taking  things  philosophically.  Adverse  conditions  were 
incapable  of  fretting  him  or  of  disturbing  the  calm  of 
his  temperament,  and  it  was  the  rarest  thing  to  hear 
him  avail  himself  of  the  Englishman's  privilege  of 
grumbling  at  the  weather. 

For  fear  of  wearying  the  reader,  many  entries  in 
this  diary  have  been  omitted  which  yet  have  an 
interest  of  their  own.  Several  relate  to  the  painting 
of  a  picture  of  "  blackberry  gatherers  in  the  thicket." 
One  other  is  worth  inserting,  partly  as  a  record  of 
early  dee})  snow,  but  chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the 
boyish  spirits  which  formed  so  marked  a  part  of  Vicat 
Cole's  nature. 
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Oct.  24.  "Heavy  fall  of  snow  all  day.  Went  to 
Leith  Hill  with  Warren  in  the  after- 
noon :   made  a  figure  of  snow." 

Mr.  Edmund  Warren,  R.I.,  was  his  companion  all 
that  season  at  Abinger,  both  in  work  and  in  play. 
The  comradeship  of  the  two  artists  was  helpful  to 
both  in  various  ways,  as  such  good-fellowship  always 
is,  and  they  spent  several  seasons  afterwards  in  each 
other's  company. 

Many  a  story  might  be  told  of  Vicat  Cole's  country 
life.  One,  connected  with  the  Holnibury  days  in  1864, 
illustrates  well  the  fearlessness  of  his  character.  Some 
friend  had  told  him  that  exercise  on  horse-back  was 
the  best  for  men  who  sat  long  at  their  work,  and  re- 
commended him  a  fine  mettlesome  young  horse,  which 
he  bought.  Now,  he  had  not  been  outside  a  horse 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  had  never  learned  to  ride  ;  but 
he  mounted  the  spirited  creature  one  morning  without 
hesitation  and  started.  He  did  not  return  till  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  when  asked  where  he  had  ridden, 
he  replied  : — "I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,  though  I 
know  every  inch  of  the  country.  The  horse  took  me 
at  full  gallop  wdierever  he  liked,  and  I  could  think  of 
nothing   but  sticking    on.     Sometimes   he    would  pull 
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up,  and  I  hoped  I  was  to  have  a  rest ;  but  something 
would  startle  him,  and  off"  he  went  again.  I  believe 
he  only  came  home  now  because  he  was  tired  and 
hungry,  as  I  am." 

The  good  little  horse  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
He  was  being  driven  by  his  master  to  the  station  and, 
on  turning  a  corner,  came  suddenly  on  a  litter  of  pigs. 
Dashing  up  a  steep  bank,  he  overturned  the  chaise, 
broke  the  shafts  and  front  bar  off  short,  and  galloped 
away,  with  the  ironwork  striking  against  his  hocks. 
The  horse  was  ruined,  but  fortunately  his  master 
escaped  uninjured.  It  was,  however,  his  first  and 
last  trial  of  riding,  and  he  was  content  with  an  old 
pony  for  station-work  during  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
country. 

There  is  often  little  relation  between  the  prices  an 
artist  receives  for  his  pictures  and  their  true  value. 
In  Vicat  Cole's  case  the  steady  rise  in  the  price  obtained 
corresponded  fairly  well  with  the  growth  in  artistic 
worth  of  his  paintings.  Small  pictures,  of  the  size  which 
he  sold  in  1854  for  £3  or  £4,  would  fetch  £10  in  1856, 
£15  in  1859,  and  £30  in  1863.  A  four-  or  five-foot 
exhibition  picture  in  1853  sold  for  £30,  in  1857  for 
£50,  in  1859  for  £100.  The  first  large  harvest  subject 
fetched  £120  in  1860,  "A   Surrey  Cornfield"  of  1861 
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£250;  and  for  "Summer's  Golden  Crown"  of  1866 
Alderman  Salomons  gave  £300,  whilst  the  smaller 
picture  of  the  same  year,  "Evening  Rest,"  was  bought 
by  a  dealer  for  £200.  The  highest  price  he  received  for 
a  painting  before  he  was  elected  A.R.A.  was  £400  in 
L869,  after  which  the  prices  of  his  pictures  rose  rapidly, 
reaching  their  maximum  in  the  £2,000  for  "  The  Pool 
of  London."  It  will  be  seen  that  Vicat  Cole  secured  a 
"living  wage"  early  in  life,  and  no  workman  ever  did 
more  honest  or  more  conscientious  work  for  his  pay. 
But  it  was  something  more  than  honest  and  con- 
scientious. There  was  the  evidence  of  high  talent,  the 
hall-mark  of  genius,  on  all  his  canvases,  which  stamp 
them  with  a  sterling  value.  It  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  such  work  will  be  estimated  more  and  more 
highly,  as  his  true  position  in  landscape  art  is  more 
clearly  recognised. 

His  preference  for  treating  with  picture-dealers  has 
been  already  noted.  With  them  he  was  never  unreason- 
able, but  fair  and  firm.  His  perfect  straightforward- 
ness made  dealing  with  him  a  very  simple  matter. 
Absolutely  honest  himself,  he  could  not  endure  the 
least  shuffling  in  others  ;  and  if  once  he  saw  evidence 
of  anything  underhand  in  a  man  he  would  decline  all 
further  negotiations  with  him.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
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being  recorded  to  the  honour  of  both,  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Tooth  was  one  of  the  first  buyers  of  Vicat  Cole's 
pictures,  and  was  the  purchaser  of  absolutely  the  last 
which  left  his  easel. 

Every  artist  will  sympathise  with  his  reluctance 
generally  to  treat  with  private  buyers  ;  and  yet  how 
pleasant  it  is,  as  Vicat  Cole  always  owned,  to  deal 
with  a  chosen  few  !    On  one  point  he  was  wont  to  express 

himself  humorously   at   times.     "  Mr.  -,"   he  would 

say  with  a  smile,  "  has  taken  a  fancy  to  my  picture, 
and  says  he  must  have  it ;  but  will  I  allow  him  to 
bring  his  wife  to  see  it  ?  She  will  come,  and  be  loud 
in  her  admiration  ;  but  he  wont  buy  it.  you  will  see." 
And  he  was  very  rarely  mistaken. 

In  later  years  outsiders  did  not  venture  to  offer 
criticisms  on  his  work ;  but  during  this  earlier  period 
one  would  say,  "  Don't  you  think  now  a  sheep  or  two 
introduced  here  would  be  a  great  improvement,  Mr. 
Cole  ?  "  or  another,  "  Isn't  that  tree  a  little  too  green  ? " 
He  was  more  amused  perhaps  than  annoyed  by  the 
display  of  ignorance,  and  would  quietly  reply,  "  Do  you 
think  so  ? "  and  then  begin  to  talk  on  some  other 
subject. 

He  usually  had  two  pictures  standing  on  easels  in 
his  studio  at  the  same  time,  and  would  work  a  day  or 
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two  on  one,  and  then  on  the  other,  as  the  mood  of 
the  hour  decided.  By  this  plan  he  obtained  a  change 
of  work  and  thought,  and  returned  continually  fresh  to 
each  subject.  As  the  effects  were  often  different,  one 
canvas  was  generally  covered  up.  It  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  induce  him  to  let  anyone  get  sight  of  a 
picture  before  it  was  finished.  He  would  say,  "  Don't  look 
at  that ;  you  won't  understand  it  in  its  present  state." 

Men  with  large  brains  are  supposed  to  need  long 
hours  of  sleep  ;  but  Vicat  Cole  was  an  exception.  He 
would  often  sit  up  talking  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  be  up  again,  fresh  for  his  work,  at  six. 
Some  of  his  best  painting,  both  in  the  country  and 
in  his  studio  in  London,  was  done  in  the  hours  just 
after  sunrise.  Early  rising  was  his  habit,  and  its  value 
to  him  in  the  country,  during  the  period  under  review, 
was  very  great.  Many  a  scene  in  its  early  freshness 
caught  his  eye,  and  appeared  on  his  canvases,  which 
would  have  been  lost  to  a  late  riser.  The  low  light  of 
dawn  had  always  for  him  a  peculiar  charm,  and  in 
fair  weather  he  rarely  missed  being  up  to  greet  it. 
His  sense  of  the  mysterious  beauty  of  the  rich 
beams  of  evening  also  is  shown  in  many  a  poetic 
picture.  To  him  the  lines  in  Gray's  Elegy  may  be 
aptly  applied — 
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"  Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

'  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  snn  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

" '  Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along, 
While  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done 
Oft,  as  the  wood-lark  piped  her  farewell  song, 
With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun.' " 

There  is  good  reason  for  dwelling  on  his  enthusiastic 
love  of  Nature  and  delight  in  eveiy  manifestation  of 
her  loveliness.  They  are  the  first  gifts  essential  to  the 
making  of  the  true  landscape  painter.  From  his  boy- 
hood they  were  part  of  Vicat  Cole's  being.  Their 
influence  may  be  traced  throughout  all  his  artistic 
career,  and  at  no  time  more  clearly  than  in  the  realistic 
days  noticed  in  this  volume. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  note  that  from 
1854  to  1870  his  pictures  are  signed  with  the  name 
Vicat  Cole  in  full,  but  that  after  his  election  as 
A.R.A.  in  January,  1870,  he  usually  signed  his  pictures 
with  a  monogram  only — thus,  18  ^  70. 
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